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ROxAL SCHOOL of MINES, JERMYN 
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and Charing Cross, London. 
IE og HED ULE oi duehicbeccuseeccdcsésscocese £3,177,616 
Fire Premiums received in 1865 ...........ecccceeeees 739,332 
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paid by any other Country ce, 

The duty is now reduced to 1s, 6d. per cent. on every descrip- 


tion of property. 
’ In the Life Department policies are issued with liberal condi- 
tions and nuses. 


Claims are poyable in 30 days after admission. 
Whole world leave to travel granted on reasonable terms. 


JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary. 
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FIELD'S PRIZE MEDAL PARAFFINE 
CANDLES (the Original), 1s. 8d. per Ib. 


IELD’S PATENT SELF-FITTING 
CANDLES, in all sizes, from 1s. per lb. upwards. 
To be had of all Dealers. 


HE SHILLING CANDLES OF THE 
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ROCK SPERM, Transparent as Paraffine. 
MARBLE SPERM, White, hard, and smooth as Alabaster. 
Both Names Copyright. 

Sorn MANUFACTURERS, 
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\ ILLCOX & GIBBS UNRIVALLED 
NOISELESS 


FAMILY SEWING MACHINE. 


SILENT, SIMPLE, COMPACT, ARTISTIC, EFFICIENT, 
DURABLE, AND CHEAP. 


Executes Hemming, Felling, Tucking, Binding, Cording, 
Quilting, Braiding, and Embroidery ; do all kinds of Do- 
raestic Work; cannot be put out of order, and is learned in an 
hour; in short, it is the Cheapest and 


THE MOST PERFECT FAMILY MACHINE. 


Printed Directions with every Machine. Instructions gratis. 
All Machines Warranted. 


lilustrated Price Lists gratis and post free. Inspection invited. 
PRICE from EIGHT POUNDS. 


135 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


ARRIAGE TROUSSEAUX AND 
LAYETTES. CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE respect- 
and Recherché 


Parisian taste 
for which thei House has been noted for 








70 years. 
CHRISTIAN & RATHBONE (by a t to B.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales), 11 Wigmore London, W. 








WENS COLLEGE, 
(in connexion with the University of London). Session 
1866-7. The SESSION will COMMENCE on Monday, the Ist of 
October, 1866, and terminate on Friday, the 21st June, 1867. 
Principal—J. G. GREENWOOD, B.A. 
Courses or Instrecrion. 
CI. ov acvs ces onaes Professor J. G. Greenwood, B.A. 
English Language and Literature) p,p..., > Wen 
Anciant and Modern Ristory....s Professor A. W. Ward, M.A. 
Mathematics .......... Professor Thomas Barker, M.A. 
Natural Philosophy.... Professor William Jack, M.A. 
Logic and Mental and) ’ 
Moral Philosophy, Po- - Prof. W. Stanley Jevons, M.A., F.S.S, 


litical Economy...... - ; ia 
Jurisprudence ........ Professor R. C. Christie, M.A., F.S.S. 


Chemistry ......sssee. Prof. H. E. Roscoe, B.A., Ph. D., F.R.S. 
Natural History ...... Professor W. C. Williamson, F.R.S. 
—— Language ane) 
siterature, 1 ern 
Languages and Litera- ( Professor T. Theodores. 
CUO. ce ccccccccccccece 
DVI. « <icntnetse cess Mr. William Walker. 


Assistant Lecturer in 
Classics and Matno-} Vacant. 
BROEOOR, 2. ocbe cde dececs 
Laboratory Assistant .. Mr. C. Schorlemmer, F.C.S, 


Additional Lectures on which the attendance is optional, and 
without fees—viz. : On the Hebrew of the Old Testament; on 
the Greek of the New Testament. 

The Lectures on Chemistry in Owens College are recognized by 
the University of London for its Medical Degrees, by the Roya 
College of Surgeons, and by the Apothecaries’ Hall. 

Evening Classes for persons not attending the Day Classes in- 
clude the following subjects of instruction — viz. : Classics, 
Mathematics, Logic, English Language and Literature, English 
History, Politica onomy, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, 
Natural History, French, and German. 

Particulars for the present Session will be found in a Prospec- 
tus, which may be obtained from Mr. Nicholson, the Registrar, 
at the College, Quay Street, Manchester. 

The Calendar for the Session may be had (price 2s. 6d.) at the 
College, or from the publishers, Messrs. Sowler and Sons, St. 
Ann’s Square; Mr. Cornish, bookseller to the College, 33 Picca- 
dilly ; and other booksellers, 

The Principal will attend at the College for the pupae of 
admitting Day Students, on Wednesday, the 26th, Th ay, the 
27th, and Friday, the 28th September, from eleven a.m. to two 
p.m. ; and for the admission of new Evening Students on Mon- 
day and Tuesday, the 8th and 9th October, from half-past six to 


nine P.M. 
J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees. 


September 7, 1866. 


WENS COLLEGE, MANCHESTER.— 
SCHOLARSHIPS, EXHIBITIONS, and PRIZES. 


VICTORIA SCHOLARSHIP (Classics).—Annual value, £20 ; 
tenable for two years. - 

WELLINGTON SCHOLARSHIP (Greek Testament). — 
Annual value, £20 ; tenable for one year. 

SHUTTLEWORTH SCHOLARSHIP (Political Economy).— 
Annuai value, about £50; tenable for two years. 

SHAKESPEARE SCHOLARSHIP (English Language and 
Literature).—Annual value, about £40; tenable for two years. 

DALTON CHEMICAL SCHOLARSHIP. — Annual value, 
£50 ; tenable for two years. 

DALTON MATHEMATICAL SCHOLARSHIPS, — One 
Senior and one Junior, each of the annual value of £25, tenable 
for one year. 

DALTON MATHEMATICAL EXHIBITIONS.—Two of 
£15 each, tenable for one year, to be competed for by persons 
not previously students of the College. 

DALTON CHEMICAL EXHIBITION.—Value, £21, tenable 
for one year. 

DALTON PRIZES IN NATURAL HISTORY AND 
CHEMISTRY. (See Prospectus.) 


The details of the conditions on which the Scholarships and 
Exhibitions are awarded and held will be found in the endar 
and Prospectus. 

J. G. GREENWOOD, Principal. 
JOHN P. ASTON, Secretary to the Trustees. 


September 7, 1866. 


ECTURES on MINERALOGY and 

4 GEOLOGY at KING'S COLLEGE, LONDON, are given 
on WEDNESDAY and FRIDAY MORNINGS, from Nine to 
Ten, by Professor TENNANT, F.G.S._ Those on MINERA- 
LOGY begin on FRIDAY, OCTOBER 5, and terminate at 
Christmas. Fee, £2 2s. Those on GEOLOGY commence in 
JANUARY and continue till JUNE. A shorter Course of 
Lectures on MINERALOGY and GEOLOGY is delivered on 
WEDNESDAY EVENINGS, from Eight till Nine. These 
begin on the 10th of October and terminate at Faster. Fee, 
£1 11s. 6d. Mr. Tennant also accompantes his Siudents to the 
Public Museums, and to places of Geological interest in the 


country. 
’ R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


pArtRivge® & COOPER 
(Late PARTRIDGE & COZENS), 
MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner of Chancery Lane). 
CARRIAGE PAID to the Country on Urders exceeding 20s. 
NOTE PAPER, Cream or Blue, 3s., 4s., 5s.,and 6s. per ream. 
ENVELOPES, Cream or Blue, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. per 1,000. 
STRAW PAPER—Improved By my Ay and 2s. 6d. per ream. 
AP, Hand-made Outsides, er ae. 
per ream. 


BLACK-BORDERED ENVELOPES—Is. per 100. 

NO CHARGE for Plain Stam Arms, or Address on 
best qualities of or velo Coloured Stemaing 
(Relief) reduced to is. per 100. ‘olished Steel Crest Dies 
engraved from és. M two letters, from 5s.; three 
letters, 7s. Business or A: Dies from 3s. 

SERMON PAPER—Piain, 5s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 5s. 6d. 
SCRLBBLING PAPER, Letter Size, 4s. per ream ; Ruled ditto, 


4s. 6d. 
GOOD. COPY BOOKS, supertine ereain paper, #0 pages, 2. per 
cream paper, per 
aS tto with engraved h es, Is. 4d. 
z. 
ILLUSTRATED PRICE-LIST of Inkstands, Despatch Box 
Station Cabinets, Postage Scales, Writing Cases, Portrait 


bums, &c., free. 
° » ke = (Estasuisuep 1841.) 
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“F]YDE PARK COLLEGE FOR LADIES, 
115 GLOUCESTER TERRACE, HYDE PARK. 


The JUNIOR TERM begins SEPTEMBER 17 ; the SENIOR 
TERM NOVEMBER 1. Pro uses containing Terms, &c., 
may be had on application to the Lady Resident. 


THE BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 


— 


Biographies and Portraits of Mr. W, R. GROVE, and of most 
of the other leading Members of the British Association, are 
contained in “PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS of MEN of 
EMINENCKE,” published in 4 Vols. at 21s. each, or 39 Parts at 
2s. 6d. each, each Volume containing 24, and each Part 3 Por- 
traits and Biographies of Men of Eminence in Literature, 
Science, and Art. Or the Portraits (cartes-de-visite) separately 
for 12 Postage Stamps, 





Lists on application, 


London : ALFRED W. BENNETT, 5 Bishopsgate Street 
Without. 





NEW WORK ON CHEMISTRY. 
In a few days will be published, 


LECTURE NOTES FOR CHEMICAL 
STUDENTS: Embracing both Mineral and Organic 
Chemistry. By E. Franacanp, F.R.S,, Professor of Chemis 
try in the Royal Institution of Great Britain and in the 
Government School of Mines. 


JOHN VAN VOORST, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Just published, paper cover, 6d. ; cloth, Is., 


THE ROSE of CHERITON. A 
By Mrs. Seweit, Author of ‘* Mother's Last Words,” “ Thy 
Poor Brother,” ** Homely ” &e. 


London: JARROLD & SON; 8. W. PARTRIDGE. 


NEW NOVEL BY FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Immediately, in 3 Vols., post 8vo, 


FOR EVER AND EVER. 


By FLORENCE MARRYAT, 
Author of “ Love’s Conflict” and “* Too Good for Him.” 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Streot. 








At all Libraries, in 3 Vols., post 8vo, 


WHICH SHALL IT BE? 
A NOVEL. 


* A novel of far more than ordinary merit. The plot is well 
conceived, and is worked out with much spirit and care. The 
interest it creates is well sustained, and is much enhanceed 
the admirable character-drawing in the book.”—Ster. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





This day, demy 8vo, price 1s., 


NAPOLEON III. AND THE RHINE. 


By J. POPE HENNESSY. . 
London: ROBERT HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





TO BOTANISTS AND HORTICULTURALISTS. 





Annual Subscription One Guinea, post free. 


The Journal of Botany, British 


and Foreign. 
Edited by Dr. BERTHOLD SEEMANN, F.L.S., F.R.G.8. 


Published Meaty, wie Coloured Plates of every wou 
discovered British t, Garden Novelty, and Botanical 
covery, by Water Firen F.L.S, Original Articles by all 
the Leading Botanists and Horticult ts of the Day ; Heo- 
views of Books Published at Home and Abroad ; and the 
Botanical Intelligence, A new (the Fourth) Volume now com. 
moencing 


This Juurnal (as will be seen from the contents of each num- 


ber) has active supporters in every part of the Gl inclucir 
Pi Asia, Africa, and Austeatia. a 
offers great facilities for the Diffusion of Advertisemente, 


R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly. 





Now ready, pp. 420, price 16s., 


BLUMENBACH (J. F.), LIVES and 
cuneate 
T. Bewpysue, M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 


“Bl bach’s wri are of so sterling a character, that 
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Just Issue’, 
THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION. 


OLINE.—LADIES should at once see. 


THOMSON’S NEW STYLE, which, light, graceful, 
elegant in outline, combines comfort and economy with the very 
latest fashion. "Observe the name “Tuomsox,” and the Trade 
Mark “A Crows.” Sold everywhere. 
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The le Divine G Government. By Southwood 


Edition. Crown 8vo.° Cloth, price 6s, 





on Nature of Epidemics ; also * 
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The Unity. of Comte’s Life and Doctrine : 
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Venetian Life. By W.D. Howells, U.S. 


Consul at Venton” Post 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 





The Last Day of Rajah Rammohun Roy. 


Mary Carrenrer, of Bristol. With Portrait and ie 





A Dictio of Langu 
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Journal of the the Royal Asiatic Society. 
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Mythology and ted from the Original 
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NEW VOLUMES OF MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 





THE REIGN 


OF ELIZABETH, 


VOLS. IL AND IV., 


BEING VOLUMES IX. AND X. OF MR. FROUDE’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM THE FALL OF WOLSEY 
TO THE DEATH OF ELIZABETH, 


Will be published on Thursday, September 27. 












Vols. I. to 1V., 


THE REIGN of HENRY VIII. 
Vols. V. and VI., THE REIGNS of EDWARD VI. and MARY. Second Edition. 28s, 
Vols. VII. and VIII, THE REIGN of ELIZABETH, Vols. I. & Il. Fourth Edition. 28s, 





Already Published, 


Third Edition. 654s. 





London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 1 Vol., 8vo, price 9s., cloth, 


THE ENGLISH AND THEIR ORIGIN: 


A PROLOGUE TO AUTHENTIC ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By LUKE OWEN PIKE, MA.,, 


of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 





* A service to English history for which all Englishmen 
should be grateful.”— Review. 


* Tlis own most ae argument—for the reference to emo- 
tions as racemarks is often omitted.”—Spectator. 


** It must be admitted that our author has offered a fresh and 
valuable contribution to a very difficult subject, and that he 
has made out a strong case for the non-Teutonic origin of the 
English.”— Reader. 

“ Mr. Pike goes farther than any other writer in setting up 
those claims which are now winning attention for more con- 
sideration of the Celtic cloment.”—Hvaminer, 


“ Mr. Pike’s work is one of great originality, and the manner 
in which the historical and ph arn evidence is made to bear 
upon that deduced from the ph characteristics of English- 
men, exhibits both learning an neehuity °— Notes and Queries. 


“ The book is interesting, and will well repay perusal.”—Court 
Journal. 

“* Though lively and charming in style, is remarkable for its 
truly scientific method.”—Press. 


“ Mr, Pike nae § written a book of no small Ba set and re- 
2% As Mr. Pike puts it, it sounds v ike gibberish, 
. The book is a clever one.”—Saturday Review, 








London : LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., Paternoster Row. 
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A SERIES OF PHOTOGRAPHS, 


FIVE GUINEAS, 


Double fsep. folio, beautifully bound, 


THE ORIENTAL RACES AND TRIBES, 
RESIDENTS AND VISITORS OF BOMBAY. 


WITH LETTERPRESS DESCRIPTIONS, 
By WILLIAM JOHNSON, Bombay Civil Service, Uncovenanted. 


London: W. J. JOHNSON, 121 Fleet Street. 





STARCH MANUFACTURERS TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS 
OF WALES. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH, 
USED IN THE ROYAL LAUNDRY, 


AND AWARDED THE PRIZE MEDAL, 1862. 
Sold by all Grocers, Chandlers, &c., &c. 
INDIGESTION. 


ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS.— 
A GENTLE APERIENT and POWERFUL TONIC.— 
Sold everywhere, in Bottles, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 11s. 


wak D’S PALE SHERRY, 
~ gt 36s. per dozen. 


coe et es 


at 36s. per dozen. 


QGHERRY, WARD’S PAL E, 


at 36s. per dozen. 


36s. WARD’S SHERRY. 36s. 


Fit for a Gentleman’s Table. Bottles and Cases included 
Terms Cash. Post Orders payable Piccadilly. 
Samruxs sent Frees or Cuaner. 


CHARLES WARD & SON, 


(Esras.iswep Urwarps or a Century), 


MAYFAIR, W., LONDON. 
36s. WARD'S SHERRY. 36s. 


QHERRY, WARD’S PALE, 
at 368. per dozen. 


pats SHE RR Y, 
at 86s. per dozen. 























MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 
JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to the 
QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic in- 
atitutions, and the public generally, tt Loy bys : novel 


lication 
of his unrivalled machinery for has in- 
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foxibhity, and —, medium, and broad pois, suitable for 
the various Hinds of writing taught in schools. 


Sold ay dy all Stationers and Booksellers. Merchants and 
phe ane le ers can be supplied at the Works, Graham y oso 
ham; at 91 John Street, New York; and at 37 Grace- 

aan treet, London. 





LICATE and CLEAR COMPLEXIONS, 
aL sBRarkD UNITED at VICE SOAP P PABLETS, 44. the 


J.C. & J, FIELD, nn dy LAMBETH. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


AUCE.—LEA & PERRINS’ 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


This Delicious Condiment, pronounced by Connoisseurs 
“THE ONLY GOOD SAUCE,” 
Is prepared solely by Lea & Pexurys. 





The Publi respectfully cautioned against worthless 
imitati ~ cut, cheuhd tee.thek kaw. ‘& Pranins’ Names are on 
Wrapper, Bottle, and 


ASK FOR LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
*,* Sold Wholesale and for Export, 
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THE PUBLIC SCHOOL LATIN 
PRIMER. 


The Public School Latin Primer. Edited with 
the Sanction of the Head Masters of the Public 
Schools Included in Her Majesty's Commission. 
12mo, 2s. 6d. (Longmans.) 


HE battle of the Latin Grammars has at 
length been fought out, and the volume 
which is now before us isthe result. We have 
in this ‘‘ Primer” the joint product of the 
wisdom, scholarship, and experience of nine 
head-masters ; we may suppose that the 
ground has been debated inch by inch, that 
concessions have only been made with diffi- 
culty and slowly, that at every point and on 
every principle discussion has been rife, and 
that this is at least the final settlement of 
that great question which has been so for- 
midable a bone of contention—how are boys 
to be taught Latin grammar? Indeed we 
are told as mach as this in the Preface. In 
a tone of cheerful resignation, the editor in- 
forms us that ‘‘his own predilections have 
been often surrendered to the judgment of 
other scholars,” and that this Primer ‘‘ must 
be viewed as the final result of much con- 
sultation, not as the spontaneous product of 
a single mind.” It is hardly necessary to 
say that in the course of our remarks the 
question of the actual scholarship displayed 
in the ‘‘ Public School Primer” will not enter 
into our criticism. With this we can have 
nothing whatever to do. To dispute the 
elegance and soundness of Dr. Kennedy’s 
Latinity would be simply absurd. We shall 
merely consider the book with reference 
to its professed purpose, that of being 
the classical A BC to boys in the lowest 
forms of classical schools. It is called a 
Primer, and as a Primer only we shall or 
can criticize its pretensions. There is, how- 
ever, one question which we are perfectly en- 
titled in the beginning to ask. Are the best 
scholars therefore the best teachers? Are 
those schoolmasters and tutors who succeed 
most eminently in imparting polish and ele- 
gance to the scholarship of clever young men 
necessarily for this reason the soundest judges 
of the capacity of boys of average ability ? 
Head-masters, as it must be remembered, have 
nothing regularly to do with the lower forms ; 
the *‘ sixth,” and possibly the “fifth,” alone 
come within their customary and legitimate 
province. At some time or other, they may 
perhaps have occupied the position of 
‘*grinders”—the expression by this time 
seems to have become classical—of very 
juvenile minds; but even in such cases as 
these the duration of their early sym- 
pathies may be questioned. Our own 
opinion is that the junior masters of all our 
good schools are probably more experienced 
in such matters as these, and appreciate 
more keenly the difficulties of the youthful 
student, than any number of head-masters, 
and would, for this reason, be far more 
suitable and successful compilers of a boys’ 
Latin Grammar. 

We shall gain a clearer notion of the 
value of the ‘* Public School Latin Primer” 
if we first devote a brief space to a few 
words on the general question of gram- 
matical instruction, and some of the various 
methods in which it can be profitably con- 
veyed. The youngest boys can learn mere 
forms with accuracy. For them no better 
grammar could be devised than one which 
should contain a set of carefully-compiled 
tables of the usual forms of language, with 
their inflexions—nouns and verbs. If in 
addition to this there were given the syntac- 
tical rules of the three concords, lists of ad- 
jectives and verbs which are usually fol- 
lowed by any iar case, regulations and 
examples to illustrate the distinction be- 
tween the substantive in dependence and 
apposition—as, for instance, is done by theold 
Latin Grammar rule, Quum duo substantiva—a 
very short and simple prosody, or still 





better, we are inclined to think, none at 
all, appendices of verbs, as in Dr. Smith's 
**Principia Latina,” and of the irregular 
nouns in common use—we should have all that 
a mere grammar for young boys could hope 
to do. Notwithstanding that there has of 
late been a tendency in many quarters to lay 
an undue stress upon the excellence of oral 
instruction, it is not too much to say that all 
beyond this must be supplied by the living 
voice of the master ; and we believe that in- 
formation on other points than those con- 
tained in the above-mentioned rules will 
be far more beneficial when delivered 
orally than through the medium of print. 
Words and their jnflexions are what 
little boys have principally to learn from 
their grammars. The more obscure and diffi- 
cult syntactical details can, we believe, only 
be supplied, with any hope of an intelligent 
comprehension, by the master. But—is 
the objection urged to such a method as this 
—by so doing boys will escape the necessity 
of thinking for themselves, and will com- 
pletely evade that highly profitable mental 
exertion which, with no other assistance but 
the mere written rule, will of necessity be 
forced upon them. We believe that this 
objection isentirely out ofplace. It is ofcourse 
most desirable that the youngest boy should 
be taught to think independently for himself 
from the earliest commencement of his classi- 
cal training; but the truth is really—as 
every experienced teacher knows, and as the 
Rev. J. Pycroft in one of his elementary 
works once expressed—that the rule must be 
an accessory after the fact. The young 
learner should go through a course of accu- 
rate parsing and translation, should gradu- 
ally have his attention called to the more 
subtle and obscure constructions, and then 
finally, when he has carefully noticed 
the particulars, have the general rule 
laid before him. It is, then, with some 
pre-existent knowledge of the examples 
in his mind that this general rule will be 
welcomed by him as the explanation of a 
difficulty ; while if the process is inverted, 
as is too generally the case, and the rule is 
given before the necessity and applicability 
of it are felt, it becomes burdensome and 
repulsive. A habit of careful and accurate 
translation from Latin into English is not 
only the best way of teaching Latin grammar, 
but of teaching the art of Latin composition— 
a fact which is sufficiently obvious, but often 
lamentably ignored. 

The same arguments are applicable to all 
instruction in the philosophy of language 
and comparative philology. A very little of 
this, if wisely given by good masters, will fix 
forms in a boy’s memory, and excite his 
interest and reflective and reasoning powers. 
But we cannot regard the introduction of 
these branches of scholarship into the text of 
a juvenile grammar as otherwise than un- 
necessary and unwise. The great secret of 
success in education is not to magnify to the 
upil himself the extent of n know- 
fodas, not to overwhelm his mind with 





technicalities, and never to lay down to him 
a rule of which his experience will not at once 
enable him to see the force and value. We 
may here incidentally mention what we 
regard as a at desideratum amongst 
schoolmasters of the present day, a good di- 
gest of the present ascertained results of com- 
yarative philology as bearing on the classical 
Laeunghd. Such a production would bea kind 
of magisterial vade mecum, as useful to the 
teacher asa primer—one, at least—properly so 
called to the pupil. Most masters must have 
felt this want, and we believe that an accurate 
synoptical digest of the harmonies or contra- 
dictory statements contained in Zumpt, 
Madvig, Key, Donaldson, and _ others, 
would be simply invaluable to that great 
number of instructors who now laboriously, 
though imperfectly, but more from want of 
time than of ability, collect the main views on 
the main questions of philology from these 
authors, and their own reading. Would 


Professor Max Miiller think so charitable an 
act unworthy of his fame ? 
With regard to the ‘ Public School Latin 
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Primer ” itself, we cannot, in the first place 
but regard it as a misnomer. It most 
certainly is not a primer in the sense of its 
being adapted to little boys. What it strikes 
us most strongly as being is a kind of com- 
promise between a mere rudimentary gram- 
matical manual and a more advanced critical 
treatise—an attempt to combine philo 
research with childlike simplicity. us 
we have a complete transposition of 
the cases, according to the last approved 
theories of Key, Madvig, and Roby—nomina- 
tive, vocative, accusative, genitive, dative, 
ablative. This, doubtless, is philosophically 
right ; but we still have our doubts about 
the advisability of the arrangement. To us 
it seems that it goes too far, and at 
the same time not farenough. If Greek and 
Latin cases and declensions had been com- 
pared with Sanskrit, and multiplied in the 
one case and reduced in the other accordingly, 
simply and clearly, a great boon would have 
been conferred upon the fifth and sixth 
forms of schools; if, indeed, it had been 
done very well indeed the advantages of such 
a course might have been felt by the ve 
lowest forms. But we hardly think it worth 
while making a change which is sure to be 
particularly puzzling both to boys and master, 
and which really appears to us to be very 
unlikely to do anything beyond puzzling 
them. Again, one of the great reeommenda- 
tions of all school-books is to possess as few divi- 
sions and subdivisions as possible; not to 
oppress the learner with an ominously minute 
terminology, which, however philosophical 
and accurate it may be, is quite certain to 
be deplorably perplexing to the young mind. 
Now, what is gained by the analysis of the 
verb into Finite and Infinite, of which latter 
four minor divisions are given—Infinitive, 
Gerund, Supines, Participles? What can 
the beginner be expected to understand 
about wyinite? What clearer notion will 
be given of infinitive, when we are told 
that it is a part of the infinite? For the 
same reasons, we are sorry to see the tenses 
first and second future subjunctive—as th 
are called in Archdeacon Wordsworth’s 
‘¢ Grammar of King Edward VI.”—displaced 
from their old accustomed situations. It 
may be more philosophical to give amaturus 
sim and amaturus essem as the * periphrastic 
conjugation ;” but can it be seriously re- 
garded as practically expedient? With re- 
ference to the memorial verses, we believe 
that to the great mass of boys they can be 
nothing more than repulsive and confusing. 
The syntax, however, is held forth by the 
editor as constituting the main merit of the 
volume, a view in which we cannot altogether 
coincide. Indeed, as it seems to us, if this 
syntax is to be learnt by little boys, it is 
wholly unsuitable. It abounds in subtle and 
vague distinctions and refinements of langu- 
age to the schoolboy mind, we should 
imagine, altogether incomprehensible; and 
in a terminol 


phical excellences which it can plead. We 
quite agree with the objections which have 
been offered to it in various letters that 
have appeared in the Tims and else- 
where ; and notwithstanding Dr. Kennedy’s 
reply, we cannot conceive that congru- 
entia will give such learners as this 
syntax 
idea than concordantia, or that ** With a com- 
posite subject plural words ” is more 


intelligible than the old rule, “‘ Two 
are equal to a plural.” We pity the begin- 


read by fifth and sixth form boys. The 
legation of terms to which the schoolboy 
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mind has been from time immemorial accus- 
tomed cannot but puzzle and perplex. If 
eventually the new terminology of the 
** Public School Primer” should serve to 
convey clearer aud more accurate grammati- 
cal notions, some good will undeniably have 
been done. But how much must first be gone 
through ! and is the result likely to be worth 
the trouble and the pain? Proprietive relation, 
receptive complement, sub-obliqua clausula, and 
a hundred other such expressions must al- 
most mystify whole generations of fourth-form 
boys before they produce any tangible good. 
It is true that the editor has considerately 
added a glossary to explain this somewhat 
eabalistic nomenclature, but it seems rather 
absurd that such an addition should be neces- 
sary to a work of this description. 

ut there are one or two respects in which 
the ** Public School Primer” showsa wonderful 
improvement in the art of grammar-making. 
The prosody is admirable; it is tolerably 
—; and, above all, itis short. What 
u in the old grammars to extend over 
twenty or thirty pages is here compressed 
into two. Nor less praiseworthy is the ap- 
pendix, which abounds in useful and valuable 
These two parts seems to us 
the best and most practically vseful in the 


The whole mar is, we need hardly say, 
well worthy the careful perusal of a master. 
It has evidently been compiled with great 
diligence ; its scholarship is, as might have 
been expected, as exact as possible; and 
there is a certain conciseness in its style 
which, whatever it may be to the schoolboy, 
cannot but be a strong recommendation in 
the eyes of the schoolmaster who reads it. 
But not even these merits can, in our opinion, 
constitute it a good school grammar. As we 
have already said, the book is a kind of com- 

romise ; and therefore, if we may judge of its 
intentions from its name, so far as they are 
concerned a failure. On the one hand, it is 
too philosophical—too utterly revolutionary 
in its terminology to be a small boys’ 
primer. We believe it would be quite im- 
possible for a boy of ten to read it without 
ming despondent and bewildered. On 
the other hand, it is too compressed to be 
either a govud class-book or grammar of 
reference for the higher forms, or that which 
we have already intimated might be pro- 
duced with considerable advantage, a school- 
master’s vade mecum. Should the ‘‘ nine 
head-masters ” decide upon reconsidering 
their joint production, we hope they will 
enlarge the sphere of their consultations, and 
take into their confidence those schoolmasters 
who have perhaps more immediately to do 
with minds of the tenderest age than they 
have themselves. Good as are ‘ King 
Edward VI.’s Grammar” and Dr. Kennedy's 
Grammar, there is still another and a better 
one wanted ; and this want the nine head- 
masters have, we think, quite failed to supply 
in the “‘ Public School Latin Primer ” which 
their joint labours have now shown to us. 








DR. AUSTIN’S GUESTS. 


Dr. Austin’s Guests, By William Gilbert. 
2 Vols. (Strahan.) 

OTHING is so rare as to come across a 
story-teller pure and simple ; but Mr. 
Gilbert’s clear sketches of the “ Doctor's” 
guests briug out well the mental delusions to 
which man issusceptible. Take Mr. Gurdon, 
who is a harrister residing at Chelsea, with 
chambers in the Temple ; he is an able 
pleader, and a man of sound judgment, with 


some stan at the Bar. Yet, with all this, 
hs has a mania. Happening to be standin 
on the bri which crosses—or rather di 
cross—the Thames at Blackfriars, and which 


some time since had to be lightened by the 
removal of the stone parapet, a very heavy 
tay crosses, and causes a considerable vibra- 
tion in the pavement. Mr. Gurdon goes 
me, and from thence into court, and not- 
his attention is directed to the 
his mind continually ha 
33 of the bridge. He 
that same way shortly after, and 













with many haltings, and a feeling akin to 
the nightmare, in which your feet are rooted 
to the ground, he at last crosses, and only 
reaches home to be seized with a violent 
attack of typhus, which confines him to 
the house for some weeks. On recovering, 
one of his first walks is in the direction of 
the bridge ; and the nearer he approaches it 
the greater is his terror ; but he cannot turn 
back—something forces him on. Again 
he is brought down by disease to the lowest 
ebb of life. However, possessing a strong 
constitution, he rallies ; and once more 
fatality takes him in the direction of the 
bridge. But during his last illness the 
bridge has been pulled down, and he crosses 
the temporary one without any recurrence of 
his malady. He felt at once that his delusion 
had entirely fled; and it has never for a 
single instant returned. His health is now 
re-established, and he enjoys a high and 
deserved reputation in his profession. 

An equally strange case is one which the 
author introduces to the reader as a ‘‘ Patent 
Mania.” The patient in this instance im- 
agined that he had discovered the means of 
burning water as fuel ; and the absurdity of 
his behaviour in carrying on his experiments 
was the cause of his being one of Dr. Austin’s 
‘‘ouests.” In pursuit of this delusion he 
not only spent the whole of his own fortune, 
but also that of his wife’s, besides borrow- 
ing on every side, and reducing himself to 
beggary ; and even when under the roof of 
the Doctor he would occasionally appeal to 
some other patient for a loan to carry on his 
great work, which he endeavoured to prove 
would be of the greatest use to mankind. 


The most extraordinary delusion of any of 
the Doctor’s patients was the case of a Dis- 
senting minister. He believed that he had 
swallowed a devil; but what devil it could 
have been that had taken him under its 
special protection, unless perchance that of 
gluttony, for he was an inordinate eater, we 
were at first at a loss to determine. Little 
did those worthy ladies—and they were not 
few—who sat under the Rev. Josiah Morgan, 
and listened to his eloquence, or sat down 
with him at those social gatherings for which 
that church is famous, imagine that their 
worthy pastor entertained so terrible a guest. 
Verily their entertainments must have been 
costiy, for he made a regular study of the 
science of cookery, and he was not a little 
proud of his knowledge in that department. 
‘**Liebig on Food” was far more frequently 
read by him than the Holy Scriptures. 
Once, late at night, a sojourner under the 
same roof, passing by the reverend gentle- 
man’s bedroom, was accosted by a voice, and 
desired to seat himself by the bed. The 
supposed demon then informs him that he is 
the unfortunate spirit doomed to inhabit this 
detestable wretch (alluding to the patient) ; 
that he was sent on earth by his master to 
inhabit some one who would be a useful 

ent to his master the Evil One, and whom 
he could lead to do all the evil possible. 
With great cunning the demon went about 
to select an object for his tool, and believed 
he had found in the Reverend Josiah a suit- 
able one ; but here he appears to have made 
a terrible mistake, for the only excess to 
which his victim went was at table. With 
him he is therefore doomed to dwell; and 
in the following soliloquy narrates his 
sufferings. Of his own selection the demon 
says :— 

One night I went to a Fiji missionary meeting. 
The body of the room was crowded, chiefly by 
women, and on the platform were several 
gentlemen, dressed in black, with white cravats, 
every one of whom was evidently ch to the 
muzzle with eloquence, and only waiting for his 
turn to discharge it upon the altaes Nothing 
could be more common-place or vapid than 
their speeches ; yet they produced a great effect. 
I began narrowly to inspect and criticize the 
abilities of the different speakers, in order to 
select the one best adapted to my purpose. 
But [ found r difficulty in the matter than 
I had calculated upon. At last a er of a 
far different calibre rose to address the meeting. 


His a evidently caused much interest, 
ispecally among the women, from whom I 
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learned that he had lately been left a handsome 
fortune by a pious old lady. 

He commenced his address, and was listened 
to with great attention ; and with reason, for in 
excellency of style he far exceeded all who had 
spoken before him. His diction was not only 

uent and graceful, but there was really an 
amount of persuasive eloquence in it such as 1 
have rarely heard equalled. Notwithstanding 
his pathos, and the interest he appeared to take 
in his subject, I could easily perceive that he 
was a finished hypocrite. When he lamented: 
the state of barbarism in which the unfortunate 
natives of those savage islands lived, their total 
ignorance of the common necessities and decen- 
cies of civilized life, their cruelty to each other, 
and the horrible and degrading idolatry of their 
religion—if religion he could call it—the tears 
of the female portion of his auditors flowed 
abundantly, and the men showed by their 
breathless silence how much they were absorbed 
in his discourse. Yet the feeling of the speaker 
(if he really had any feeling at the time) was 
solely one of contempt for the people he was 
addressing. 


The ‘* possessor”’ goes on to narrate how, 
when he found his inability to prompt his 
victim to any excess, he tried to escape, but 
finds he cannot leave his prison—a punish- 
ment no doubt for having made such a 
mistake. During his conversation he hints 
at the probability of changing his abode, 
should the Reverend Josiah die, and fixes 
upon his auditor as a fit and proper person to 
inhabit, which so terribly alarms that gentle- 
man that he escapes from the room, and, 
after a night of mental anxiety, rises in the 
morning not a whit refreshed, and fully 
expects to be told that Morgan has died in 
the night. His state of mind may be better 
imagined than described. 

We will finish with an anecdote which we 
warrant as fact. A young lady was put into 
a train alone to go to London. As the train 
was on the point of starting a gentleman 
rushed upand got in. At this her friends who 
were seeing her off were rather annoyed, 
but thought it did not much signify. Shortly 
after the train had started, the gentleman 
jumped upand exclaimed, ‘‘Thiscarriage is too 
heavy, it must be lightened,” and straightway 
his carpet-bag disappeared out of the window. 
He sits still a few minutes, when he begins 
again, and this time his coat and waistcoat 
follow the bag. After a little while he said, 
“Let us pray for the Duke of Gloucester.” 
Down they go on their knees, the poor gir], 
only seventeen, too frightened to do anything 
but obey. When that was done they prayed 
for the Duke of York, and then for another— 
in fact, through a wholestring of Dukes ; they 
then sit down, the young lady frightened out 
of her senses. After afew minutes he begins 
again : ‘‘It won’t do; I can’t stand it; the train 
is too heavy; either you or I must get out; I 
don’t want to, so you must go.” The girl in 
despair says, *‘ But we have not prayed for the 
Duke of Northumberland.” ‘‘ Ah! no more 
we have.”’ Down they go again on their knees, 
when luckily the train stopped at a station,and 
the young lady called the guard, when it was 
discovered that the gentleman was a lunatic 
escaped from Hanwell. 








THE ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


History of the Atlantic Telegraph. By Henry 
M. Field, D.D. (Sampson Low & Co.) 
NE of the most interesting records of 

Oliver Cromwell is that collection of all 
the contemporary newspaper paragraphs 
which contained his name, and which is still 
preserved in the British Museum. A similar 
curidsity exists regarding the Atlantic Tele- 
graph. Mr. Bartlett, an American gentle- 
man, has compiled a gigantic scrap-book 
made up entirely of newspaper cuttings, 
classified under different heads, and neatly 
arranged in double columns on nearly four 
hundred folio pages. The matter would 
make between three and four octavo volumes 
of the size of Prescott’s Histories ; and the 
historical sketches are set off by illustrations 
taken from the pictorial papers. Though it 
is not likely ever to be printed, we may give 
the title proposed, “ The Atlantic Tele- 
graph, its Origin and History, with an Ac- 
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count of the Voyages of the Steamers 
Niagara and Agamemnon in Laying the 
Cable, and of the Celebration of the Great 
Event in New York, Philadelphia, Brooklyn, 
Montreal, Dublin, Paris, &c.; together with 
the Discussions, Sermons, Poetry, and Anec- 
dotes relating thereto ; also, a History of the 
Invention of the Electric Telegraph. 
Illustrated with Maps, Plans, Views, and 
Portraits, Collected from the Newspapers 
of the day, and Arranged by John Russell 
Bartlett.” Mr. Field’s book, though con- 
ceived on a more moderate scale, will 
probably be sufficient for most readers 
of the present day. The success of the 
attempt of 1866 has been so complete, that 
we are disposed to underrate the original 
difficulties of previous years, and to set 
down the failures to want of good manage- 
ment. Mr. Field will put an end to all 
ideas of that kind. ‘‘ There is nothing in 
the world,” he says, ‘‘ easier than to build a 
line of railroad, or of telegraph, on paper.” 
How few of us who found after the Great 
Eastern the other day had reached Hearts’ 
Content that we did not get the news of the 
passing hour from New York, supposed 
there ever could have been any obstacles in 
stretching the wires across the solid ground 
of Newfoundland! Difficult as it was, there 
the first idea of an Atlantic Telegraph was 
conceived. Bishop Mullock, head of the 
Roman Catholic Church in the island, lying 
becalmed off Cape North, summed up the 
distances, reckoned the soundings, and in 
November, 1851, wrote : ‘‘ I hope the day is 
not far distant when St. John’s will be the 
first link in the electric chain which will 
unite the Old World and the New.” He 
may dispute the claim of priority of concep- 
tion with Mr. Gisborne; but it was the 
latter who took the first practical steps to- 
wards its execution :— 


On the 4th day of December [1851], I accom- 
plished the survey through 350 miles of wood 
and wilderness. My original party, consisting 
of six white men, were exchanged for four 
Indians; of the latter party, two deserted, one 
died a few days after my return, and the other, 
** Joe Paul,” has ever since proclaimed himself 
an ailing man. 


Nor had these difficulties been at all 
diminished when the time came for laying 
the line itself :— 


The distance, by the route to be traversed, 
was over 400 miles, and the country was a 
wilderness, an utter desolation. . . . To provide 
subsistence at all for man and beast, it was 
necessary to keep near the coast, for all supplies 
had to be sent round by sea. In following the 
coast line, they had to wind around bays, or to 
climb over headlands. If they struck into the 
interior, they had to cut their way through the 
dense and tangled wood. There was not a 

ath to guide them, not even an Indian trail. 
When lost. in the forest, they had to follow 
the compass, as much as the mariner at 
sea. In many respects, this one had 
the features of a military expedition. 1t moved 
forward in a great camp. The men were shel- 
tered in tents, when sheltered at all, or in small 
huts which they built along the road. More 
often they slept on the ground. All through 
the long days of the summer of 1854, and 
through the months of autumn, every cove and 
ereek along that southern coast heard the 
plashing of their oars, and the steady stroke of 
their axes resounded through the forest. As the 
season advanced, all these difficulties increased. 
For nearly half the year the island is buried in 
snow. Blinding drifts sweep over the moors, 
and choke up the paths of the forest. 


Here Mr. Field’s authorities fail him. ‘This 
is.a chapterin the History of the Telegraph 
which has not been written, and which can 
never be fully told.” Meanwhile he had been 
sent by the Company to England to order a 
cable to span the Gulf of St. Lawrence, to 
connect Cape Ray with the island of Cape 
Breton. Though England could provide a 
cable, amongst all its speculators none could 
be found to invest any money in such a 
scheme. sam 0g —* the father of sub- 
marine te phy in Europe, su uentl 

took a ‘imc tome in the Newfonndiatd line 
The Company—‘‘ The New York, Newfound- 





land, and London Telegraph Company ”— 
then consisted of five persons only: Peter 
Cooper, Moses Taylor, Marshall O. Roberts, 
Chandler White, and Cyrus W. Field. They 
went down to the Gulf of St. Lawrence to lay 
their cable, as if toa pleasure party. The cable 
was packed away ignominionsly, as a thing 
of no consequence, in an unwieldy sailing 
vessel, whose name is unknown, whilst the 
triumphant engineers sat in one of the 
finest steamers belonging to the Charleston 
line, and dragged their precious burden 
along, much as Richelieu, in the well- 
known picture, tows his prisoners of state 
up the current of the Rhone. Forty miles 
of that cable soon lay hopelessly at the 
bottom of the sea, and ‘*‘ Mr. Field again 
sailed for England to order another cable, 
which was duly made and sent out the fol- 
lowing summer. This time, warned by ex- 
perience, the company invited no party and 
made no display. The cable was placed on 
board a steamer fitted for the purpose ; it 
was laid without accident, and remained in 
perfect working order for nine years.” The 
first part of the work was now done. The 
telegraph had been carried beyond. the 
United States through the British Provinces 
to St. John’s, in Newfoundland, a distance 
from New York of more than a thousand 
miles. 

But only seventy miles of this was laid 
under the deep sea. That portion of the 
task had been accomplished with great diffi- 
culty. Was it likely that a line of two 
thousand miles could be laid at all? What 
was the bed of the ocean like? What was 
its depth? Which would be the best course 
to take? The fate of the cable from Sar- 
dinia to Algeria was remembered. All was 
going on well there, until suddenly ‘‘ about 
two miles, weighing sixteen tons, flew out 
with the greatest violence in four or five 
minutes, flying round even when the drums 
were brought to a dead stop, creating the 
greatest alarm for the safety of the men in 
the hold and for the vessel. The bottom of 
the Mediterranean is volcanic, and is broken 
up into mountains and valleys. The cable 
had doubtless passed over some Alpine 
height, and was now descending into some 
awful depth below.” Such also was the 
character of a part of the basin of the At- 
lantié. To explore it thoroughly was abso- 
lutely necessary in the first instance. To 
follow the are of a great circle from St. 
John’s to Valentia is another expression for 
taking the nearest path. Looking at the 
frontispiece to Mr. Field’s book, we see that 
the bed of the Atlantic, which is jaggy and 
precipitous from the Cape Verd isbinde toa 
point far northwards of the Azores, presents 
a broad smooth plain towards the end of the 
section, which has been called the Telegraph 
Plateau, and is now as well known as the 


-Grand Plateau of Mont Blanc, which we 


all have seen from Chamounix. Very 
fortunately this submarine plain lies exactly 
in the direction of the arc. Before exact 
soundings had been taken, the existence of the 
plain had been known, but it was supposed 
that it lay at the foot of such a stupendous 
mountain which divided it from the Irish 
bays that the cable would hang from the 
summit, swinging with the tide, till at last 
it would snap and fall into the abyss 
below. These fears were soon dispelled. 
The greatest depth of the ocean over this 

lateau is not much over two miles, and the 
side of this submarine Alp is not very much 
steeper than Holborn Hill. It is lined more- 
over with ooze as soft as moss, composed of 
myriads of shells, too small to be discovered 
by the naked eye. Above all these shells 
were found unbroken. They had sunk, when 
the creatures which inhabited them expired, 
down to the ocean bed; and if they could 
remain there for ages uninjured, no one need 
fear for the iron cord which was destined to 
disturb their rest. 


The are veg the undertaking was now 
demonstrated. e daily journals have been 


so full lately of its accomplishment, and of 
the resurrection of the cable of ’65, that we 
need not repeat a twice-told tale. The 
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author has been for two years engaged 


on 
this book, and its most important apes have 
the chief 


been submitted to the correction o 
authorities both in England and America. 
It forms Serre the ay pny = record 
of this undertaking, from the very beginning. 
One great deficiency we must note—there 1s 
no map or chart. This will be cer cagates to 
make the second edition complete, which 
must also contain the story of the raising the 
cable of ’65. Mr. Field’s materials will be 
as authentic for this episode as for the rest. 
Mr. Cyrus W. Field, more fortunate than 
some of his fellow-labourers, has survived to 
stand on the shores of Newfoundland and see 
the two cables fixed, whilst Brett, and 
Hudson, and Berryman, who helped to 
fabricate them, and who arranged the 
pillows of their bed, are long since gone to 
their rest. 


ne * 


FRANCE AND GERMANY IN 1865-66 
Travels in France and Germany in 1865 and 
1866. By Captain Spencer, Author of *‘ Travels 
in Cireassia.” 2 Vols. (Hurst and Blackett. 
1866.) 
E have all met in the course of our 
lives with the Englishman who has 
never been, and never wishes to go, out of 
England. He has a kind of general idea 
that the Continent is for the most Fa in- 
habited by sham counts and swindlers of 
every description, who live upon frogs, snails, 
and other. abominations, drink sour wine, 
intrigue with each other’s wives, raise revo- 
lutions, and lose no opportunity of cheating 
every Englishman who comes within their 
reach. e thanks Heaven every day that 
he is not as these men are, and comfortably 
hugs the belief that, except in his own 
favoured country, there is no religion, no 
honour, no morality ; and worse still, no 
money. Happily in these days of steam 
this class is rapidly becoming extinct, for all 
Englishmen, or what comes to about the 
same thing, all educated Englishmen, now 
travel on the Continent. Butas the national 





character cannot change all at once, this | 


state of things is raising up a new class 
worse than the first, because less excusable. 
We mean the man who travels, often a great 
deal, but who cannot be brought to look at 
anything except through a thick veil of the 
narrowest English prejudice. Mr. Doyle 
has immortalized this character in _ his 
‘¢ old gentleman who thinks that the 
Rhine would be magnificent if it only 
had English institutions ;” but, for a type 
of the class far more perfect than even 
the graphic pencil of the ex-illustrator of 
y could sketch, commend us to the 
author of the work before us. Although he 
has had, as he tells us, a foreign education, 
and has spent a great portion of his life in 
travelling, he is utterly incapable of under- 
standing or appreciating anything that does 
not fit in with the narrowest and most 
straight-laced of English notions. Although 
he appears to know something of French 
and German (for besides telling us on every 
ossible occasion that he understands those 
anguages, he deluges us with a perfect 
torrent of French and German interjections 
and other scrape), yet he does not a to 
have imbibed the faintest particle of French 
or German feeling. Hence we are treated 
from time to time to a long rambling con- 
versation with an old gentleman in the 
Faubourg St. Germain, or the wild ravings 
of a German student over his beer; whilst 
the author complacently fancies that because 
he has penetrated into a French salon or a 
German kneipe, he can supply the be gos 
— with an unprecedented amount of in- 
ormation upon the state of public feeling in 
the two countries. It will be only necessary 
to say that the old J ga on desired the re- 
turn cf Henry V. to the throne of his 
fathers, whilst the beery student believed in 
the possibility of a united Germany, with 
Prince Alfred for Emperor! The individuals 
from whom these sentiments were gathered 
are certainly specimens with which it is 
rarely the fortun@te lot of a traveller to 
meet. In an Ethnological museum they 
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- guess at his meaning. 
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would be invaluable. But if the views of 
Captain Spencer’s friends are curious, some 
of his own are much more so. He can see 
nothing to admire in the whole Napoieonic 
ré except those unsightly rows of tall 
white houses with which all the large towns 
in France are rapidly becoming disfigured. 
However, this is not so much to be wondered 
at in a writer who considers the spire of 
Strasbourg Cathedral the most beautiful 
erection in Europe. But these and many 
other absurdities might only serve to amuse 
us, if there were any features in the work to 
redeem it from being one of the worst books 
of travels ever published. Unfortunately 
there are none. The whole work, from 
beginning to end, is one dull, monotonous 
le of sermonizing and wmoralizing, 
compounded of that rudimentary sort of 
Christianity age by the Morning 
Advertiser and Record, and a proportionately 
rudimentary species of politics. The author 
has not the remotest idea of description. 
Of all the places he has been to, though he 
tries to deseribe several, he never succeeds in 
giving the faintest notion of what a single 
one is like. In fact, he seems half conscious 
of this himself, for after about the third 
line of attempted description he generally 
relapses into his old thread of sermonizing 
in, and drags on miserable platitudes 
through endless weary pages. 

As if this were not enough, his English is 
so awkward and slipshod that it is impossible 
occasionally to do more than make a faint 
In one blundering 
sentence, at page 12, Vol. If., he makes Paris 
the capital of a petty German State. Speak- 
ing of Munich, be says: ** For the capital of 
a petty German State, I do not know of any 
town, with the exception of Paris, where 
luxury is so widely diffused.” We have 
already alluded to the architectural pecu- 
liarities of this author, so the following 
need not perhaps be the cause of much 
astonishment. On page 67 the description 
of St. Stephen’s Cathedral in Vienna has 
this extraordinary statement: ‘‘I was glad 
to find that the old rickety-looking spire, so 
long an eyesore to the admirer of Gothic 
architecture, has been pulled down, and re- 
placed by one precisely similar to its pre- 
decessor.” What does this mean? If the 
first spire was an ‘‘ eyesore,” why is this 
admirer of Gothic architecture glad that it 
has been replaced by one precisely similar ? 
We are utterly at a loss to understand. We 
might point out, did our space permit, many 
more sentences which it would be equally 
difficult to extract any meaning from ; but as 
the book ends with ‘‘a steam voyage down 
the Danube, and a ride across the mountains 
of European Turkey from Belgrade to Monte- 

” we cannot close this article without 
a notice of that portion, particularly as we 
are promised another work upon Eastern 
Europe in a few months, of which we must 
look upon these chapter as a kind of fore- 
taste. 

This portion of the work is chiefly cha- 
racterized by an intense hatred of the Turks, 
in spite of the fact that Captain Spencer 

during a considerable part of his jour- 

ney as a kind of Mentor to a young urk, 
or, as he somewhat affectedly calls him, 
**Osmanli,” whom he assisted in preparing a 
book upon ae ge for the edification of his 
countrymen. the pupil be worthy of his 
tutor, we are very thankful that our igno- 
rance of Turkish (we beg pene **Osmanli’”) 
will preclude the possibility of our being 
afflicted with that volume on its a rance ; 
but had we known this youthful follower of 
the Prophet, we might have given him a 
ion. Captain Spencer would have 

the s expelled from Europe, simply be- 
cause they profess a different religion from 
that of the peoples whom they govern. 
Would it not be open to an Oriental to argue 


s favour of the expulsion of the English 


Asia for the same reason? We throw 


out this hint for the benefit of our Oriental 


in his next edition, As to his worthy 


M , we are afraid it would be impossible 
to get him to see it, for it is a waste of time | 


to argue with a man who rejoices in eyesores, 
and appears to believe Paris to be the capital 
of a petty German State. 





ASTRONOMY. 


Popular Astronomy. By G. B,. Airy, Astronomer 
Royal. (Maemillan & Co.) p 
A Treatise on Astronomy. By Hugh Godfray, 
M.A. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Handbook of the Stars. By R. A. Proctor, B.A., 
F.R.A.S. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 


CIENCE made easy, like the royal road 
to knowledge, is fit only for kings. We 
generally take up popular scientific works 
with a feeling of apprehension, fearing that 
the science may have been degraded to the 
minds of uneducated persons rather than 
hoping that their minds will ever be raised 
to an appreciation of the subject, however 
simply stated ; at most, the amount of know- 
ledge conveyed will be but little, and there- 
fore dangerous. The volume on ‘‘ Popular 
Astronomy” before us, a reproductian of 
some lectures delivered at Ipswich, in March, 
1848, by the Astronomer Royal, to the 
Members of the Museum and their friends, 
is intended to instruct the general reader in 
the construction and use of the Equatorial, 
the Transit instrument, and Mural circle, &c., 
and to expand his mind by contemplating the 
many sublime truths and speculations which 
have been deduced from the cbservations made 
by aid of these instruments ; and yet we are 
promised that throughout the book no use is 
made ‘‘of algebra, or any other science, such 
as must be commonly of an unintelligible 
character” to most people, To treat the 
mathematical branch of astronomy, and omit 
all mention of algebra and trigonometry, 
sounds somewhat paradoxical ; nevertheless, 
we assure our readers that by an easy ascent 
the most ignorant of such subjects is enabled 
by a study of this work to reach that point 
from whence he can survey with satisfaction 
the shape of the earth, its motions, and 
those of the heavenly” bodies, and appreciate 
many of the general laws that govern the 
universe, understanding ‘‘ the leading steps 
of the process by which the distance of the 
sun and stars is ascertained by a yard 
measure—the process by which the weight 
of the sun and planets is measured by the 
We weight avoirdupois.” Archbishop 
Vhately justly remarks ‘‘ that the analytical 
is the more interesting, easy, and natural 
kind of introduction ; thus at once presenting 
the subject in an interesting pomnt of view ;” 
and indeed this little work may be regarded 
as such an introduction to astronomy, and to 
the most casual reader will impart some idea 





4 of the matter, but to others it will incite the 


desire to undertake the study according to 
that harder synthetical mode of procedure 
necessary to a thorough knowledge of the 
subject. 

A more appropriate work than that of Mr. 
Hugh Godfray for a student wishing to 
attain a practical knowledge of astronomy 
could not be found. The subject is treated 
in a most lucid manner, and those chapters 
devoted to the various instruments in use in 
the observatory are unequalled by any other 
treatises we have met with. The author con- 
fesses the difficulty of being original in an 
elementary work, and especially on a subject 
which has occupied men’s thoughts from the 
earliest times ; however, if we cannot dis- 
cover great originality, we appreciate other 
difficulties he has overcome, and the success- 
ful attention he has paid to matters of far 
greater importance—i.c., clearness of demon- 
stration and simplicity of diction. The order 
he has adopted of Jeading the mind step by 
step from less to more complicated phenomena 
deserves much praise, and the addition of 
examples and problems to each chapter will 
be found advantageous to those aulvine for 
the examinations for honours, 

Mr. Proctor’s little work is indeed an in- 
dispensable handbook of reference for the 
student of astronomy. The greater part of 
the volume consists of tables, which, he tells 
uss were drawn up at different times for his 





own use. Table I. is a catalogue of 1,500 





stars, collected in constellations, arranged 
alphabetically, opposite to each of which, 
in separate columns, are given the cor- 
responding number in the British Asso- 
ciation Catalogue, Flamstead’s number, 
and Bayer’s Greek letter, or other letter 
by which the star is known. About 
200 of these stars are noted as double, 
multiple, or variable ; in the seventh column 
is indicated the right ascension of the star, 
correct to one-tenth of a minute of time for 
the year 1880 (and so approximately correct 
to the end of the century); the last column 
gives the star’s declination, correct to one 
minute of an arc for the same year. ‘* The 
use of such a table,” he justly remarks, * is to 
enable the student at once to find the right 
ascension. and declination of any star likely 
to be referred to, and thus to find the star 
in the chart, just as he would find a town in 
a geographical map from the longitude and 
latitude in the index ; or, if the star is omitted 
in the chart, he will be able to supply the 
omission.” Table II. is a list of names, 
mostly corruptions of Arabic words, which 
have been given to some of the fixed 
stars. When a _ star has more than 
one name, arising probably from __ its 
belonging to more than one constellation, 
or again, when stars, being situated in similar 
parts of different constellations, bear the 
same name, a reference to this list will 
prevent otherwise unavoidable~confusion. 
By aid of Table ILI. the slow variation dué to 
precession (the retrograde motion of the 
equinoctial points on the ecliptic,) for points 
separated by ares of 5° of right ascension and 
declination all over the sphere can be ascer- 
tained ; the method of proceeding has been 
clearly explained by an example given at 
page 9. This table also serves to convert 
North Polar distances into declinations, and 
hours and minutes of right ascension into 
degrees. 

Mr. Proctor discusses at length the advan- 
tages and defects—distortion of large and 
small figures, variation of scale and of area— 
consequent upon the gnomonic, stereographic, 
equidistant, and orthographic projections of 
the sphere.* He dismisses the consideration 
of the orthozraphic method, because, in spite 
of its many elegant and valuable properties, 
it is neither adapted nor often oll either for 
celestial or terrestrial maps. With regard to 
the gnomonic projection, after having re- 
viewed the several interesting geometrical 
properties which render it very appropriate 
for star maps, he goes on to observe that, 
since it is desirable that a series of maps 
should be uniform in size and shape, 
there are only five methods to choose 
from, for a sphere gnomonically projected on 
tangent planes uniform in size and shape 
must together form a regular solid cir- 
cumscribing the sphere, of which there are 
but five, of these he rejects three, the tetra- 
hedron, the octahedron, and the icosahedron ; 
the first because the distortion and varia- 
tion would be excessive, the two latter 
because they present more faces than 
the remaining two regular solids (the eube 
and dodecahedron) and give at the same time 
equal distortion and scale-variation ; finally, 
he proves that the dodecahedron possesses 
advantages over the cube for the purpose of 
popular star-maps, since the distortion, scale- 
variation, and variation of area are here not 
neatly so great as with the cube. Of the 
stereographic projection, Mr. Proctor re- 
marks that although best for a celestial 
atlas, as it gives the relative positions of the 
stars forming small groups very correctly, 
still the variation of scale and area of a com- 
plete hemisphere by this projection is very 
deceptive, and the distortion of large star- 
groups very great, and, consequently, calcu- 
lated to give the student an incorrect notion 
of the distribution of-the stars. Our author 
considers the equidistant projection the best 





* Of the word projection, although used to denote any 
mode of drawing a —e so long as founded on some defi- 
nite geometrieal principle, Mr. Proctor gives the following 
definition: “If from a fixed point lines be drawn to all the 
points of a given curve, the curve in which these lines 
meet a given surface, is Lae Se Goren oeeve 
on the given surface for the fixed point.” 
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suited for the map of a complete hemisphere, 
as it gives a more correct idea of the posi- 
tions of the stars, an opinion, as Mr. Proctor 
observers, contrary to that of Sir J. Herschel, 
&e. But when the student desires to form 
separate maps of small parts of the heavens 
the modified conical projection is calculated 
best to serve the purpose, and Table IV., 
the use of which is clearly explained, con- 
tains a list of the values necessary or con- 
venient for this object. Table V. (misprinted 
Table VL, e 40), gives the points in 
which the ecliptic crosses the meridians, and 
consequently will enable the student to trace 
the ecliptic in any map crossed by this circle. 
With the aid of Table VI., which shows the 
appearance of the heavens at successive 
hours for every day of the year for the 
British Isles, one may become perfectly ac- 
quainted, not only with the constellations, 
but also with the small groups and separate 
stars. In conclusion, we beg to state our 
assurance that every student of astronomy, 
who may use this valuable little book, will 
feel grateful to Mr. Proctor for the labour 
and time he has spent in its compilation. 








RACHEL’S SECRET. 


Rachels Secret. By the Author of ‘ The 
Master of Marton.” 3 Vols., 31s. 6d. (Hurst 
and Blackett. ) 


HIS is one of those affecting stories which 
appeal to our sympathies, and which, as 
they convey a good moral, are not without 
advantage as well as interest to the reader. 
The style reminds one much of that of some of 
the most popular writers of the day—being re- 
flective, with poetic descriptions of nature 
interspersed. Life itself partakes so much of 
the melancholy, that we cannot be surprised 
to find novelists aiming at those scenes which 
most move our affections and impress us with 
wholesome, if somewhat sad, forebodings of 
the future. Fiction does well in following 
truth, and in good writers we often find the 
truth merely disguised with fictitious names, 
‘and thus it is that novels are popular. We 
are-apt to forget that although we are the 
inheritors of the wit and knowledge of the 
ast, we none the less have our own peculiar 
beirship of suffering to endure; and while 
we fancy ourselves wiser for the former in- 
heritance, we can only gain life experience 
from our own age, without the teaching of the 
latter. There are, no doubt, characteristic 
features in every century ; but one ingredient 
can never be left out, the tone which arises 
from our very existence—a tone, however 
gladsome at first, sure by degrees to modu- 
late into a minor key. 

** Rachel’s Secret” is a novel of merit. The 
plot is not very new, depending on a secret 
marriage ; but the evolution is well managed, 
and the dramatis persone assert their own 
existence. 

A young man of five-and-twenty, Dunstan 
Dayne, is introduced to us @ Dickens, 
sitting by a fire which itself personifies 
misery, forecasting evil, because he has failed 
to secure an appointment as engineer to a 
railway which is being made. While in this 
dreary state, he receives a letter, conveying 
the appointment which his predecessor has 
been obliged to resign. 

Dunstan goes to the scene of his engineer- 
ing, and then the real story commences to 
work itself out. The Doyles receive the 
hero at their farmhouse ; and this said farm, 
with its operations, and the farmer and his 
wife, are admirably drawn. Near the Doyles 
live the Gilmours, a family possessing a 
landed estate a good deal encumbered. The 
Gilmours are under a curse, from some ill- 
doings connected with some former marriage. 
Besides this, there is a skeleton in Mr. Gil- 
mour’s private closet, which is not revealed 
till the oy Mr. Gilmour had lost his wife, 
who died at twenty-two. While she was in 
her confinement, on a snowy night, there 
came a ring at Mr. Gilmour’s door, and a 
woman and child were found there. The 
woman falls dead, and the child, Rachel 
Dallas, is taken care of by an old Scotchman 
who lived near. Dunstan Dayne meets with 





Miss Gilmour, and falls in love with her. 
She has only one brother, Lewis, a delicate, 
consumptive youth ; and, as Mr. Gilmour is 
saving everything for his son, the engage- 
ment between Dunstan and Winifred is per- 
mitted. We are informed here that Rachel 
is beloved by Dayid Doyle, son of the 
farmer, but refuses him. The love-match 
does not run smoothly between Winifred and 
Dunstan, owing to the miscarriage of a letter 
from the lady to her lover, which she writes 
on the eve of starting for the Conti- 
nent, where the Gilmours are going for 
the sake of lLewis’s health, he having 
broken a blood-vessel. David Doyle, who 
is again refused by Rachel, enlists as 
a soldier for the Crimean War, and 
a fire having taken place at Doyle’s Farm, 
the farmer suffers much loss, David having 
neglected to insure the wheat ricks while 
trying to obtain Rachel as his wife. We 
are now in a state of misery. The farmer 
and his wife are wretched from the loss of 
their son and their property, and their 
lodger thinking himself jilted, gets shot 
through the arm by bis own carelessness. 
At this juncture Rachel appears on the 
scene as the good angel of the book. She 
nurses the sick, and is so good to Dayne, 
that he engages himself to her. Rachel is 
truly attached to Dayne, but he only 
imagines himself deyoted to her because of 
her goodness, which inspirits him in his 
despair. The Gilmours return home on the 
death of Lewis, at whose funeral Mr, Gil- 
mour falls down in a fit. The missing note 
turns up. Rachel resigns her engagement 
with Dayne, and goes to nurse Mr. Gil- 
mour, Rachel here discovers the secret, 
which is, that Mr. Gilmour had really mar- 
ried her mother, and kept the certificate in a 
certain escritoire. This marriage would bas- 
tardize Winifred, who has confessed her at- 
tachment to Rachel. Rachel burns the cer- 
tificate, and goes as nurse to the Crimea, 
where she dies. Dayne marries Winifred, 
but they are childless. David Doyle comes 
home and finally settles comfortably, marry- 
~— cousin. 

he story is told with much pathos, and 
the strength of the writer seems to reside in 
the power of interesting us with simple de- 
scriptions. The farm and its owners are 
charmingly drawn. The character of the 
hero, and, in short, of the principal person- 
ages, are ably and correctly represented. 
Without being sensational, ‘‘ Rachel’s Secret ” 
is, nevertheless, a novel which will be read 
with much pleasure, being, in truth, founded 
on a never-failing foundation of interest—a 
woman’s self-sacrifice and disinterestedness. 








Wealth and Welfare. By Jeremiah Gotthelf. 
Two Vols., post 8vo, pp. 592, 21s. (Strahan. )— 
‘* What music there is inthe name home—to the 
husband returning from his daily toil, to the boy 
on his way home from school, and to those who 
have been long absent from the honoured roof ! 
How many and varied are the circumstances we 
love to recall that have happened there. It was 
into this room that after some terrible boyish 
scrape we were called, not to be punished, but 
to be mildly reasoned with and admonished ; in 
this we received the last kiss and blessing of a 
fond and indulgent parent. No matter where it 
is situated, or how poor, home ought to be to all 
the dearest place on earth. But is it so? In 
how many houses is not happiness a mirage! It 
is not wealth, it is not rank, that gives to home 
that indescribable charm it When 
we are young we love it, when old we venerate 
it. How many a one in boyish pride delights to 
tell his companions of his own home, of his 
parents, and his sisters and brothers, and all 
that are dear to him ; and when the boy is an old 
man, how often does he look back“to the happy 
days of his youth, But it is not only the young 
who are happy :— 

“Though the spring of our life is a beautiful time, 

The sere leaf of man claims some happiness too ; 


When it comes it is welcome, nor will we repine 
That the sweet days of childhood too swiftly flew.” 


‘Now the principles set forth in “‘ Wealth and 


Welfare” are exceedingly good, though the work 

itself is far from y written, and it is ren- 

dered somewhat more interesting than it other- 

wise would have been by the glimpse it gives of 

a country life in Swi ext to his 
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mother, Andrew is the most prominent actor, 
and it is through his search for a wife that arise 
Gasinaisar lanidaate upon which the author has 
at some length dilated ; and we scarcely know 
which most to admire, the strong self of 
the mother, or the affection of her son. 


Thrice His: a Tale. 2 Vols. 21s, (Bentley. 
A well written tale, giving much oe 
about life in India amongst the Indians. 
The disclosures of the manners and habits of the 
English in India are by no means favourable to 
the class of people represented. The plot of the 
novel is this: A young lady becomes thrice the 

roperty of the hero, simply because she never 

longs to him at all, although he has the 
most claim to her hand, having first of all 
saved her from drowning; secondly, from 
divorce, with its attendant disgrace ; and thirdly, 
in death, when she finally thinks of him alone. 
Laurence Amyot saves the daughter of Sir John 
Carr from the waves, which have swallowed up 
her father, and cast her within reach of the 
shore. Miss Carr, however, does not 
him, but a man who persuades her that he is 
deeply in love with her. She marries Captain 
Wilmer, even while she is meditating about ac- 
cepting Amyot. Her life in India, whither she 
accompanies her husband, is well described. 
She is a coquette, but without overstepping the 
bounds of propriety, although some Indian 
officers, who are considered t lady killers, 
try their utmost to point out her husband’s flir- 
tations, and their own devoted attachment to 
herself. The heroine returns to England, and 
by Amyot's kind guardianship a reconciliation is 
brought about between the husband and wife. 
There is a clever exposé of the tricks of the spirit- 
rappers in the novel, and altogether, th the 
plot is but slight, the tale and the style of narra- 
tion are interesting. 
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CELTS IN IRELAND, 
To the Editor of Tue Reaver. 


Sir,—Will you allow me to correct a mistake 
that seems to be prevalent on your side of the 
Channel? Mr. Beddoe, in an extract reported 
in the Reader for September 8, seems to consider 
that the true Celts are to be found in Connaught, 
and the Times, in a revent article on Ireland, 
talks of the true Celts of Connaught ; while in 
fact there is very little Celtic blood in the veins 
of any Connaughtman. The De Burgos, Burkes, 
Blakes, Lynches, Joyces, Martins, D’Arcys, Bod- 
kins, Frenches, Jennings, Benninghams, Binghams, 
&c., are all foreign blood, and anyone interested 
in the subject can find the exact date of their 
introduction in Mr. Hardiman’s ‘History of 
Galway” or in his notes on ‘‘O’Flaherty’s 
History of I-ar-Connaught.” The Welshes, 
Naughtons, Eyers, Seymours, Bourkes, Wynnes, 
&c., are modern, being principally Williamites. 

The true Celts are the O’Fflaherties, or 
O'Fiahertys, Kirwans, Athys, O’Halerans, Dalys, 
McDermots, Cooneys, &c., who are few compared 
with the foreigners. 

In some of the islands off Connaught, and in 
very remote portions of that province, the blood 
is more untainted than elsewhere, but these 
colonies are so small that they are not worth 
consideration. The purest Celts to be found in 


Treland are in the west part of Munster (the 


mountainous district of Cork and Kerry) and the 
west part of Ulster (Don and thereabouts), 
and even in these places there is much foreign 
blood. G. H. K. 
Oughterard, Ireland, Sept. 9, 1866. 





DOES DARWINISM FAVOUR THE *‘MONOGENIST 
THEORY AS TO THE ORIGIN OF MAN?” 


To the Editor of Tun REAvER. 


Sir,—Will you allow your columns to open to 
this question, as it seems at present involved in 
some mistiness, which a little explanation from 
some advocate of the theory might clear up ? 

Are we to understand by the monogénist 
theory the proposition that all varieties of the 
human race are descended, not only from one 
species of pre-existent beings, but from one 
individual of that species ? 

To compare men with ewes. Naturalists 
believe that all sorts of domestic pigeons are 


This 
seems to mean that the rock-pigeon was esta- 
blished as a species before the Temata breeds 
Now, are we to understand 
that one single rock-pigeon was the ancestor of 
all varieties of domestic pigeons ? or may we 
with equal probability assume that several rock- 
pigeons produced at divers times and places 
progeny ba by slightly divergent character- 

es, and that these varieties, being perpetuated 
by selection, produced the distinct breeds we 
now ? One wild bird may have been the 
ancestor of all the fantails, another of all the 
carriers, and so on. Thus domestic pigeons 
may ag nage to me eee as to their 
m one species, ‘* ous” as 

to the individual ancestor of Pde gow sro 
_Now, does the Darwinian theory favour the 
view that all men are descended from a single 
—— progenitors, who may have been 
and sister, but whose parents were not 


y 
an opinion ; but it does seem that it requires us 
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to believe the transmutation of species to have 
been a very slow process, carried on by grada- 
tions insensible at each step in the progression. 
Thus, let us nee London of to-day with 
London at the Norman Conquest. What a 
great change has taken place in the aspect of the 
city and the habits and ideas of the inhabitants 
since that period! Yet this change has been 
effected during an uninterrupted succession of 
days, each of which was as like the preceding as 
London life of to-day is like that of yesterday. 
We could not point to any single interval of 
twenty-four hours, and say, ‘‘Here medizval 
days ended, and modern times began.” 
uring a lifetime of fourscore years a human 
being passes through stages of mental develop- 
ment marked by characteristics as strikingly 
different as the capacities of brutes and men ; 
ae the change is effected through a succession of 
ours, at no one of which we could detect any 
difference in mental powers between his condi- 
tion at that and the preceding hour. 

So, could we pass iu review all the generations 
occupied in the transmutation into human beings 
of the pre-existing form whence man is supposed 
to be derived, it seems most likely that we could 
find no perceptible change at any point in the 
scale, but that the children of each generation 
would be as like their parents as the children 
of the present day are like their fathers and 
mothers. 

It seems, therefore, if we are to accept Mr. 
Darwin’s theory, that the ‘‘ First Parents” of 
the human race must be personages altogether 
mythical, and speculations whether there were 
one or more pairs of them to te devoid of 
meaning. So far from this theory favouring 
either diepatent in the much-vexed question 
between polygenists and monogenists, it seems 
to swee bot combatants out of the field, and 
to ihilate the voice of contention by doing 
away with the conception on which the dispute 
is founded—viz., that there ever existed on the 
face of the earth one or more pairs of beings 
whose origin was exceptional to the natural 
order of generation, and from whom all men are 
Geostinded 

For this idea the Darwinian theory seems to 
substitute the belief that the human species 
was produced by insensible gradation from some 
pre-existing form, and that there was no special 
time for the origin of mankind. 

If, therefore, the theory be accepted, we must 
place the notion of ‘‘ first parents” of the human 
race, and all disputes connected therewith, in 
the same list of superseded conception as cata- 
clysms in geology, and other breaks in the ‘‘con- 
tinuity ” of the chains of organized beings. 

September 11, 1866. L. E. B. 





BELGIAN BONE-CAVES. 


To the Editor of THE READER. 

Sir,—We are charged by ‘“ F. G. 8S.” with 
‘*disingenuous” and ‘‘underhand” conduct, 
with ‘‘ breach of faith,” and with publishin 
‘**a garbled and untrue version of facts,” and al 
this garnished with an array of insolent epithets 
and inuendoes which set at defiance all the 
recognized amenities of controversy, and all 
those considerations of forbearance which ought 
to prevail with any man when writing of others 
who are strangers to him. The facts are these : 
We went to Dinant, ‘‘dilettanti” if you please, 
not *‘ vaguely and Prey: but with the 
express intention of bringing to bear upon the 
"sequen soneen of the Lesse valley an acquaintance 
y no means small with similar phenomena in 
England and Wales. We had the advantage of 
seeing the caves under the guidance of Dr. 
Dupont, who made no secret of his views concern- 
ing them, but so far from publishing those 
views, the opinions expressed by us—be they 
right or wrong—are founded upon our own ob- 
servations of the physical character of the 
valley and of the cave deposits, which are 
certainly not those expressed by Dr. Dupont. 
We are, therefore, guilty of no breach of 
confidence, nor are any other of the epithets 
used by “F. G. 8.” in any way appli- 
cable to us It is a matter of surprise, after 
the depreciatory, not to say contemptuous, 
terms in which “*F. G. 8.” refers to our 
scientific qualifications, that he should have 
thought it worth while to notice the paper read 
by us to the Cotswold Naturalists’ Field Club, a 
mere sketch of our experiences among the 
Belgian Bone Caves, and in no way pretending to 
the distinction of a scientific document, which 
the indignant strictures of ‘‘F. G. 8.” would 
seem to attribute toit. ‘F. G.S.” has thought 
fit to publish an offensive attack upon two 
strangers, of which he ought to feel ashamed, 
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the more so, as having availed himself of 
the security of a pseudonym, he was bound by 
all the laws of honour to be scrupulously obser- 
vant of the terms employed by him. 

We must decline any further notice of 
‘¢ F. G. S.” or his communications. Should he, 
however, be desirous of making further com- 
ments upon us in the columns of THz READER, 
we hope that he will have the manliness to ap- 
pend his name.—We have the honour to sub- 
scribe ourselves, Sir, your obedient, humble 


servants, 
W. V. Guise, 
Elmore Court, Gloucestershire. 
W. 8S. Symonps, 
Pendock Rectory. 
September 12, 1866. 


SCIENCE. 


—_——— 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION. 

Repot on the Transmission of Sound through 
Water.* 

The Fog-signal Committee, consisting of the 
Rev. Dr. MRvbinson, Professor ~ Wheatstone, 
Dr. Gladstone, and Professor Hennessy, had been 
requested to perform experiments on the trans- 
mission of sounds under water, in the hope that 
these might be made available for signalling 
dangers or communicating between ships in foggy 
weather. The Committee had first repeated some 
of M. Colloden’s experiments, and had found that 
the noise of a blow was indeed transmitted to a 
great distance as a sharp tick. The best results 
were obtained by means of cylindrical bars of 
steel suspended from their nodal points, and struck 
with a hammer at the end so as to excite them 
longitudinally. An ear-trumpet, across the mouth 
of which was stretched a diaphragm of Indian 
rubber, was employed for listening under the 
surface of the water. The syren, whistles, organ- 
pipes, &c., make powerful musical sounds under 
water in a confined vessel such as a tub, but in 
large reservoirs it was found«that these musical 
sounds are totally extinguished at a short distance 
from their origin. Thusit ishopeless toemploy these 
for signalling ; but as the striking of different bars 
give sounds of different pitch, and this can be 
recognized at a great distance, the means may be 
thus obtained for a telegraphic alphabet. There 
are few sounds under water which would inter- 
fere with the use of such signals; those made in 
the air are not communicated to the water, even 
the striking of the paddle-wheels of a steamer is 
heard but little; yet, on the other hand, the 
rattling of the stones when waves break on the 
shingle is audible at a great distance. These 
experiments were made in the large water- 
trough of the Polytechnic Institution, in the 
ornamental waters of the Regents Park, in the 
River Thames, and by Dr. Gladstone, in the sea 
at Eastbourne. Professor Hennessy offers to un- 
dertake further experiments on signalling in ex- 
tensive spaces at sea. 

Report of the Committee of the British Association 
on Scientific Evidence in Courts of Law. 

In the year 1862 a committee of this association 
recommended that ‘‘ by a legislative act judges 
should be empowered, on application from a 
suitor, in causes of a technical character, to con- 
vene skilled assessors, the number of whom 
should not exceed three, and who should give 
their opinions truly, on the statements of the 
witnesses, in such manner as they shall be 
required by the judge previous to his adjudica- 
tion of the cause.” No legislative action has, 
however, as yet been taken upon this recom- 
mendation. It is admitted that the character 
and functions of one class of witnesses have of 
late years undergone an important development 
which has removed them from the position of 
ordinary witnesses. Yet no provision has as yet 
been made for this alteration, and the new wit- 
nesses are, in the eyes of the law, still like other 
witmesses. These new witnesses may be de- 
scribed as active witnesses—for the novelty in 
their functions consists in the practice of collect- 
mo by active exertions, parts which are favour- 
able to one conclusion upon the question at 
issue, and even making experimental researches 
for the discovery of new facts which may be 
favourable to that side. 

An impartial witness goes into court to depose 
to such facts as he may know pertaining to 
the question under investigation, and he is 
bound to state those facts in as accurate and 
straightforward a manner as possible, and to 














* This Report was read, in Section A, by Professor 
Wheatstone. ny : 


eee was read by Professor A. W. Williamson, 
in Section F. 
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avoid shaping his statements with a view of = 
moting one conclusion or verdict more 
another. But an active witness, when he under- 
takes to give evidence upon any question, need 
not be possessed of any specific information 
bearing upon the question at issue. He receives 
statements and information from persons who 
are interested in a particular conclusion, and he 
receives no opposition from the opposite party. 
But with his mind thus prepared with facts on 
one side of the question, he frequently sets to 
work to verify these facts experimentally, or to 
find new facts bearing upon the question at issue. 
His opportunities of collecting facts for the trial 
are one-sided, and his facts are mainly in favour 
of one particular view of the case—the view 
which he has been employed to support. So 
well is this partiality of the evidence of scientific 
witnesses felt and acknowledged, that the more 
conscientious witnesses, and probably most 
scientific witnesses, would decline to give evi- 
dence at the request of a party. whose case 
they considered unjust. They know that their 
efforts would tend to increase his chances of 
success, and they decline to promote a cause 
which they consider unjust. By thus acting 
these conscientious witnesses usurp the func- 
tions of the judge, for they decide the case in 
their own minds, and either strive to carry out 
what they consider a just conclusion, or refuse 
to aid what they consider an unjust one. If his 
sition in a trial were not of a necessity one- 
sided, and if he did not consider himself bound 
to support the side upon which he is employed, 
a scientific or active witness would have no 
motive for passing an opinion upon the subject 
at issue before consenting to give evidence. His 
very solution of what seems the true end is a 
proof that he is aware of being necessarily par- 
tial. With our present procedure every scien- 
tific witness must either allow chance to decide 
which side he will aid by his exertions, or else 
he must prejudge in his own mind the question 
at issue, and then strive to carry out this ver- 
dict by exerting his energies on behalf of the 
conclusion which he considers true. He is com- 
pelled to be a partizan, and tries to avoid being 
the partizaff of falsehood. Among the various 
remedies which suggest themselves, further 
evils too have received particular attention 
from your committee. One remedy would con- 
sist in the appointment by the judge of some 
scientific witnesses in addition to the witnesses 
engaged by each party respectively in the suit. 
These judicial witnesses would hear the evidence 
adduced on each side ; they would be empowered 
to require the witnesses on each side to show 
them the experimental or other proofs of their 
statements, and they would report to the court 
all corrections of statements made by the partial 
witnesses which they may deem requisite, as well 
as all other facts of which they may be cogni- 
zant bearing on the question at issue. The 
fiinctions of these judicial witnesses would, how- 
ever, be confined to particulars of evidence. 
They would have no concern with questions of 
law, and would accordingly be precluded from 
summing up the particulars of evidence in view 
of any conclusion unless called upon by the judge 
so to sum up any part of the evidence. The 
presence of these judicial witnesses could not fail 
to act as a check upon the statement of partial 
witnesses. The other remedy would consist in 
the appointment by the judge of assessors com- 
p2tent to advise him respecting the evidence ad- 
duced by the ordinary witnesses. The com- 
mittee is of opinion that the vast extension 
which has taken place of late years of national 
knowledge, and the corresponding development 
of manufacturing progress, has necessitated in 
courts of law men cognizant of the principles in- 
volved in any processes under consideration, and 
s‘xilled in the art of eliciting information upon 
them by experiment, but that the action of these 
artial inventing witnesses requires some check 
of this kind above described. They trust that the 
Legislature may give to the subject the attention 
commensurate with its interest and importance. 

Mr. Epwixn Hr asked if the Committee 
considered the propriety or necessity of having 
both judicial witnesses and assessors, and 

Professor WriLIAMson said that in Holland 
there were assessors of the kind proposed. 

Mr. F. Fe.tows suggested the analogies 
furnished by Trinity Masters sitting as assessors 
in marine cases, and matters of complicated 
accounts being referred by judges to accoun- 
tants. In cases relating to chemical and me- 
chanical inventions, it was hardly possible for a 
legal professor to understand all that was 
involved, 

Tt was stated that in Denmark courts were 





appealed to only to decide | uestions after 
~ oe questions had been flecited Vy experts. 

Professor MILLER pointed out the importance 
of maintaining the distinction between matters 
of fact and the inferences deducible from them, 
and suggested that, as the Association could 
only state the difficulty of the question, it 
should be referred toe a Parliamentary commit- 
tee, to consider its practical solution. 

Mr. J. P. Heywoop moved, Professor WIL- 
LIAMSON seconded, and the Section adopted the 
following resolution :— 

‘* That the Parliamentary Committee and the 
British Association be requested to. assist in 
carrying out improvements in the present mode 
of obtaining scientific evidence in courts of law.” 


Section A.—MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL 
SCIENCE. 


On the Electrical and Mechanical Properties of 
Hooper's India-rubber for Submarine Cables, by 
William Hooper. 


The author, after describing the method by 
which he secures the durability of India-rubber, 
referred to several lengths of his insulated wire 
supplied to the Government. The great su- 
periority of this wire over gutta-percha may be 
—_ from the fact that the contract stipu- 
ations were for thirty times better insulation 
than the best gutta-percha. It far exceeds the 
stipulated degree of insulation. The advantages 
of high degrees of insulation are the facilities 
offered for detecting minute flaws or defects. A 
—— was described by which this could easily 

e performed. Experiments were made by Sir 
Charles Bright on a length, which, after being 
exposed to most trying conditions for three years, 
had increased about 33 per cent. in insulation. 
He supplied to Captain Mallock, for further ex- 
periments in India, a length made in 1862, 
which had been in use in his factory for two 
years, exposed to the sun and weather. This 
length, notwithstanding its early date of manu- 
facture, is at 75° Fahr. three times better than 
the very best gutta-percha. The details of an 
interesting series of experiments were given, and 
the results graphically represented, from which 
the laws affecting the increase or decrease of 
resistance were discovered. The best gutta- 

ercha, at the temperature of 100°; is only one 
half as good as Mr. Hooper's wire when placed 
in boiling water ; and at the temperature of 160° 
Fahr. Mr. Hooper’s wire is equal to gutta- 
percha at 60° Fahr. The constant ratio be- 
tween the resistances of Mr. Hooper’s wire at 
different temperatures establishes the fact that 
no injury can result to his insulator from any 
elevation of temperature, and as gutta-percha 
becomes practically useless at 100°, the wire 
manufactured by Mr. Hooper is eminently suited 
for warm climates. Mr. Latimer Clark, the 
Government engineer, has considered it un- 
necessary to ship Mr. Hooper’s cables in water 
tanks, and the Ceylon cable, now en route, is 
coiled dry. Such practice would be highly dan- 
gerous with gutta-percha cables, as was illus- 
trated in the Malta-Alexandria cable. Mr. 
Hooper has determined the inductive capacity 
of his insulator fordifferent temperatures to 212° 
Fahr., and extended his experiments on the re- 
sistance of copper to the same temperature. The 
insulating properties of this wire were not im- 
paired by any of the ordeals to which he 
submit it. Its inductive capacity remains 
practically the same at all temperatures, while 
that of gutta-percha increases considerably at 
100° Fahr. Diagrams representing the pres- 
sure and immersion were shown, from which it 
was seen that — improves the insulation 
of his wire in the same way as is observed by 
gutta-percha. The result of carefully-conducted 
experiments, extending over three years, proves 
that the absorption of water is so small that the 
most refined electrical tests failed to discover it. 
Its low induction offers the following points of 
commercial interest: Ist, it would be possible 
to construct an Atlantic core, giving precisely 
the same as the present gutta-percha, for 
75,0007. less ; secondly, by using sinlar propor- 
tions, the yearly income arising from an Atlantic 
cable may be increased about ,0001., and that 
for every increase made in the rate of transmis- 
sion through the present cable, a corresponding 
increase can be attained with Mr. Hooper’s core, 
without further cost. Mr. Varley shows that a 
cable of gutta-percha, if only just able to pa 
the wor expenses, would, if replaced wi 
Mr. Hooper's core, pay a dividend em to 37 
per cent. of the working expenses, points to 
the advantages which would arise from its adop- 
tion for laying down the Red Sea, should this 
line of telegraph be again attempted. 
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On an Error in the usual Method of Obtaining 
moa Statistics of the Ocean, by Mr. F. 
alton. 


The meteorological statistics of the ocean 
have been hitherto obtained by extracting ob- 
servations from the logs of different ships, and 
by sorting those that were made in different 
geographical divisions of the ocean into corres- 
ponding groups. The usual phical divi- 
sions are bounded by each fif egree of lati- 
tude and longitude. They, therefore, are 300 
miles in length, and have an average breadth of 
150 miles. Each of the groups is treated as if 
it were com 1 of observations taken at ir- 
regular puiletia: ter a single person, stationed at 
a fixed observatory in the centre of the group— 
that is to say, the mean barometer, ther- 
mometer, and other elements are determined by 
computing the simple mean of all the recorded 
observations. The proportion of winds that 
blow to the different points of the compass is 
computed in a similar manner. Only one limi- 
tation is exacted in respect to the admission of 
an observation into a group. It is, that it 
should not have been made at an interval of less 
than eight hours from any other observation 
made by the same ship already included in the 
group. Were it not for this limitation, a 
zealous observer might contribute hourly or yet 
more frequent observations, which, by their 
multitude, would prevent the scantier observa- 
tions of other ships from having a just iafluence 
on the general average. In an extreme case of 
this description, the weather met with by a 
single ship, on one particular voyage, might 
mainly govern the computed results. In a 
recent report on the condition of the Meteoro- 
logical Department of the Board of Trade, by 
Mr. Farrer, Captain Evans, and the author, they 
had pointed out many objections to the existing 
methods of computing ocean statistics. The 
object of the present paper was to draw atten- 
tion to yet another objection, and to show that 
an additional limitation is required before an ob- 
servation ought to be admitted into a up. 
The objection the author made was, that the ob- 
servations of a sailing ship are more numerous 
in respect to antagonistic winds or calms than 
in respect to favourable weather. Therefore, as 
some parts of the ocean are mainly frequented 
by outward-bound, and others by homeward- 
bound ships, the means of the recorded observa- 
tions in those squares must differ materially 
from the true average weather. When favour- 
able winds are blowing, a ship is rapidly wafted 
across the area of observation, and compara- 
tively few observations are made within it. 
The wind may continue blowing, but the ship is 
unable to record its continuance after it has loft 
the area in question. On the other hand, 
if an antagonistic wind blows, or if calms 
or light breezes prevail, then the ship is de- 
layed within the area and continues making 
observations during the whole or nearly the 
whole period of their continuance. The 
author’s objection would be of little conse- 

uence if the areas into which the ocean is 

ivided for the purposes of meteorology were 
so large that no ship could cross them without 
experiencing frequent changes of wind. But 
this is by no means the case in the five-degree 
squares. Even if a ship’s course lay along the 
diagonal of an average ‘‘square,” the length of 
within it would be only 335 miles, and 

would be traversed in less than five eight-hourly 
periods with a favourable wind. Taking one 
course with another across the square, some 
cutting through a mere corner of it, some cross- 
ing it lengthways and some breadthways, an 
average of three eight-hourly periods, or one day, 
would be an — estimate. Now in the ocean 
regions of variable winds, the changes of the 
wind are, on the average, much less frequent 
than once ina day. We might fairly estimate 
them as lasting in the same quadrant for an 
average of not less than three days, or nine 
eight-hoarly periods, at a time. The length of 


time during which ships are windbound in the 
English Channel, where the c are un- 
usually rapid, confirms this h estimate. On 


this hypothesis, a favourable wind would, on an 
average, be recorded three times by a ship sail- 
ing across a five-degree square, and an unfavour- 
able wind or a calm of the same real duration 
would be recorded nine times; therefore the 
observations contributed by a ship resemble 
observations made at a fixed observatory under 
instructions that -— three eight-hourly obser- 
vations were to be taken during the continuance 
of winds, say, from the northerly quadrant, but 
that when the wind was in the southerly - 
rant the observations were to be 

during the whole of its duration. No one would 
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be inclined to the means of these obser- 
vations as a just statement of the weather, yet 
this is precisely what is given by the method of 
compilation ted by the Meteorological De- 
partment. The weather under which a ship 
enters a square may be of any description what- 
ever, except that of an absolute calm in a sea 

t a current ; therefore it has no bearing 
on the t question. It must further be 
observed, that the error pointed out not only 
affects the winds, but it affects all the meteoro- 
logical elements so far as they are correlated with 
the winds ; the temperature and dampness are 
especially affected by it. The method the author 
proposed, by which this error may be obviated 
in future work, is to impose a limitation to the 
observations received, in respect to interval in 
distance, in addition to the existing eight-hourly 
interval in respect to time.. He proposed that 
observations should not be included in the 
groups, unless the places where they were made 
were at least as far asunder, ineasured in the 
direction of the ship's general course (and not 
counting tacks), as she could traverse with a 
favourable wind in eight hours. Thus on an 
average not more than three observations would 
be accepted from a single log-book in any five- 
degree ocean square. e did not possess data 
to show how far the accuracy of the existing 
wind-charts is impaired by the neglect of this 
cause of error; but he presumed it was only in 
certain parts of the ocean that it would exercise 
considerable influence. It is sufficient that he 
should point it out as one to be guarded against 
for the future ; for he trusted that the whole of 
the work in the Meteorological Office would be 
submitted to re-computation, and an improved 
method of handling and grouping the observa- 
tions would be adopted, in accordance with the 
recommendations of that Report to which he 
had already alluded. 

Section B.—Cnemicat Scrence. 

On the Refraction- and Dispersion-equivalents of 
Chlorine, Bromine, and Iodine, by Dr. J, H. 
Gladstone. 

The autlior defined the term “‘ refraction-equi- 
valent ” as the product of the atomic weight of 


any substance with its ‘‘ specific refractive energy,” 


that is, its refractive index minus unity divided 
by itsdensity. Hedefined ‘‘dispersion-equivalent” 
as the difference between the refraction-equivalents 
as reckoned for the fixed lines of the spectrum A 
and H. 

The refraction-equivalent of chlorine as a gas, 
or in a gaseous condition, was given as 8°7 ; while 
in several of its organic compounds it ranged 
from 9°6 to 10°0. Liquid bromine gave 16°6 ; its 
compounds with carbon and hydrogen about 15:5. 
Iodine in combination gave 24°2. The following 
table is deduced from organic compounds of the 
vinic group, and shows that bromine is interme- 
diate between chlorine and iodine in its effect upon 


- light, as in other properties :— 


Chlorine. Bromine. Iodine. 

Refraction-equivalent ...... 9°8 ... 15°5 .., 24:2 

Dispersion-equivalent ... .. EE consis O seo. 

This section re-assembled at the School of 

Art, under the presidency of Mr. Bence Jones, 

and at the time of meeting (eleven o’clock) there 
was a very large attendance, 


On the Magnesium Lamp, by Mr. H. Larkin. 


Mr. Larkin first gave a brief history of magne- 
sium, from the time when it was first introduced to 
the notice of the public by Sir Humphrey Davy 
to the present time. company had been 
peer y Manchester ej the ans Ags and 
supply o ium, and two beautiful speci- 
mens of the metal produced by it were exhibited. 
aesially yey was, wiether i could be 

applied to purposes of illumination. 

veral dieements 76 been devised, more 
or less ingenious, to burn the metal in the form 
of wire or ribbon ; but the great difficulty in all 
such arrangements had been, that it required 
clockwork to feed it forward. In order to avoid 
this difficulty, Mr. Larkin, after many trials, 
failures, and partial successes, had succeeded in 
constructing a magnesiim lamp, a specimen of 
hich which we 
ive a description. The distinguishing pecu- 
flarity of ese lamps is, that they burn 
<1 sagging in the form of powder, instead of 
ribbon or wire ; and that they do not depend on 
clockwork or any similar extraneous motive 
power for their ac ion. The metallic power is 


contained in a large reservoir, having a small 
orifice at the botto m, which the powder 


falls simply by its own gravity, like sand in an 


ho | spe In order that a sufficient orifice 
£ used, and to facilitate the steady flow of 
ee powder, it ia mixed with uantity of fine 

or other diluting materal, the proportion of 





powder to sand being varied according to the 
amount of light required. After leaving the 
orifice of the reservoir the stream of metallic 

owder and sand falls freely through a metal 
tube, into the upper end of which a small 
stream of ordinary gas is also introduced. The 
mingled streams of powder and of gas thus flow 
down the tube and escape together at its 
mouth, where they are ignited, and continue 
burning with a brilliant flame as long as the 
supply of gas and metal is maintained. As the 
metal becomes consumed, the sand with which it 
was mixed falls harmless into a receptacle provided 
forit, while the fumes are entirely carried away by 
a small tube-chimney into the outer atmo- 
sphere. Immediately below the orifice there is a 
valve to either regen the quantity or entirely 
arrest the flow of the metallic powder, which 
valve may be opened and shut at pleasure. 
When it is desired to light the lamp, the gas is 
first turned on, just sufficiently to produce a 
very small jet at the mouth of the tube, which 
small jet being once kindled may be allowed to 
burn any convenient time, until the moment 
the magnesium light is required. All that is 
then needed is to turn on the metallic powder 
which instantly descends and becomes ignited 
as it passes through the burning gas. This 
action of turning on and off the metallic powder, 
may be repeated without putting out the gas, 
as often and as quickly as desired ; so that, in ad- 
dition to the ordinary purposes to which — 
are applied, an instant or an intermittent light 
of great brilliancy, suitable for signals or for light- 
houses, may be very simply produced with 
certainty of effect, and without the smallest 
waste of metal. Mr. Larkin explained that the 
lamp could be made to suspend from the roof, 
in place of an ordinary gas sun-light, and 
arrangements could also be made for its use in 
signals and for lighthouses. The greatest diffi- 
culty was the price of the metal, but only about 
four years had elapsed since the production of the 
metal in any quantity by Mr. Sonstadt, and the 
demand for it hitherto had been a fancy one. 
The company at Manchester would shortly be 
able to produce it at a proper commercial price. 
Mr. Larkin said that the cost of burning mag- 
nesium in the lamp which he exhibited would, 
at its present price, be about 1/. an hour, and 
that no difficulty whatever was experienced in 
reducing the magnesium to powder. 


Section C. —GEOLOGY. 


On the Occurrence of Felis Lynx as a British 
Fossil, by Dr. Ransom. 

In consequence of the discovery of remains of 
the Mammoth and other Pleistocene animals in 
a fissure in Pleasley Vale, on the borders of Not- 
tinghamshire and Derbyshire, the author re- 

uested Mr. W. Stephenson, a zealous member of 
the Naturalists’ Society, to make inquiries on the 
spot as to the existence of otherfissures or caves, 
in the hope that some human trace might be 
met with. Mr. Stephenson visited the cave 
marked in the map as the Yew-tree Cave, and 
found fossil bones in September, 1864, and soon 
after led an excursion of the society to explore 
it more fully, when more bones were met with. 
I visited it in May, 1865, and we then also ex- 

lored the caves marked on the map as Digby’s 

ave and New Cave, and more fossil bones were 
brought home. 

These scattered caves are fissures in the Per- 
mian rocks, and pass through the whole thickness 
of the magnesian limestone, and an unknown 
distance into the lower red sandstone beneath it. 

They are not perceptibly water-worn in their 
interior, although a little drainage has passed 
through them ; the rain of a very limited area, 

rcolating through the surface, has coated the 

oor, walls, and roof with a thin layer of stal- 
agmite and stalactite, and has washed away a 
little soil. The angular surfaces of the opposing 
walls, however, still correspond, and there are 
no opposing concave surfaces such as are seen in 
caves jets which underground currents of 


some strength have long exercised their denud- 
ing power. 
trictly speaking, these fissures have neither 


roof nor floor. The former is represented by 
huge, fallen, and impacted angular masses of 
stone, and the latter is similarly formed, so that 
the space in which the explorer works is but a 
chink between fallen fragments. Not only the 
depth, but also the longitudinal extension of the 
— is gates as the fallen rubbish has 
0 up the passages. 
The Toren one a entered by a narrow 
openi enou or one person to creep 
. "Bie descent is a sivien of inclines 
and sudden falls, which 
rope or long pole. . The to 
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uire the help of a 
depth is about 70 





feet, and the length about 100 feet (of the 
explored). It Fs everywhere narrow, i. 
some places so much so, that only a n of 
moderate obesity can pass. I was obliged to 
move sideways. 

The mud which fills the interstices between 
the angular blocks at the floor of the cave is 
red loam, and interspersed with small fragments 
of the stalagmite. No roiled stones were found, 
and no transported ones. Here and there. the 
mud was hardened by infiltration with carbonate 
of lime, This was particularly the case with 
that which lay upon the projecting ledges of the 
walls. The osseous remains were found im- 
bedded in the red loam, and were best preserved 
when it was infiltrated with carbonate of lime. 
In some parts the bones were very friable and 
fell to pieces on the slightest attempt to remove 
them. The number of fragments of bones in 
parts was so great as to form a large proportion 
of the mud. The bones were not found rolled 
or worn. They were much broken in some parts 
of the cave, not in others, and on the whole not 
more so than might be easily accounted for by the 
falling of stone, by which means also the stal- 
agmite was broken. Only one bone was found 
which appeared to show marks of teeth. 

Among those brought home from the first ex- 
cursion, my attention was at once arrested by a 
lower jaw of a apne of Felis, which approached 
in size that of a small leopard, and which, 
judging from the figure of a single tooth in 
Owen’s ‘‘ British Fossil Mammalia,” I thought 
might possibly be Felis pardoides. However, 
having neither the necessary standards of ecom- 
parison within reach, nor the familiarity with 
the subject sufficient to enable me to form a 
confident opinion, I placed the jaw in Professor 
Owen’s hands, who kindly submitted it to a very 
careful scrutiny, and decided it to be that of 

‘elis lynx (Variety Cervaria), a north Asiatic 
animal—a fossil new to Britain, and, I trust, of 
safficient interest to geologists to excuse this in- 
trusion on the time of the section. 

Among the bones was a portion of a skull, 
which, I believe, belongs to the jaw, but I could 
not make out with certainty that they were 
found lying together. ° 

A number of jaws of wolf, and one which I 
take to be that of a fox, were found, also 
numerous long bones and jaws of small (roe- 
deer) ruminants, part of the skull and lower 
jaws of a pig, several jaws of the water vole, 
and a still larger number which [ have not yet 
determined, and which I shall be very happy to 
place at the disposal of members of the section 
who are interested in the matter for examina- 
tion. 

How the bones got there it is not easy to 
say. There were few or no indications of the 
cave having been a den of wild animals, although 
it is possible that the expanded portion near the 
mouth may have been so used at some time. In 
that case, the bones found in the deeper parts 
must have been those which had been washed 
or fallen down, or of animals which had run 
down in the ardour of the chase, as the steep 
part of the fissure could not, I feel sure, be 
ascended again by any animal which had once 
gone down. This was illustrated by our finding 
the almost entire skeleton of a dog in the 
deepest part of the cave, so recent that the pupa 
cases of the flesh fly were still found ect ; 
and similarly in the new cave, which is shaped 
so as to form a capital live trap, I found great 
numbers of rabbits’ bones, and hares’ bones, in 
each case clustered and lying together as the 
animals died. 

No confident opinion, founded on the condition 
of the bones on the floor of the cave could be 
formed as to their relative age, as the dribbling 
of water through the loose stones of the floor 
carries away and displaces the mud and objects 
imbedded in it. 

The Prestpent (Professor Ramsay) said the 
discovery of the fossil was a matter of import- 
ance, and he should be glad to hear observations 
on so valuable a paper. 


Professor Puttiirs remarked that the paper 
made a positive addition to the list of Pleisto< 
cene fossils; but the point of interest was not 
merely the discovery of a new animal—it had a 
close bearing on the great question of the dis- 
tribution of temperature. For his own part, he 
was disposed to accept the conclusion that they 
must not cling too closely to the very limited 
range laid down for the distribution of quadru- 
peds. Other evidences of climate, furnished by 
the presence of insects and shells in the fossil 
deposits, must not be overlooked. Shells of the 
same kind as now existed were found with the 
bones of larger animals, which was of value as 
proofs of temperature. All the evidence, he 
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thought, pointed to the necessity for admittin 
that the tr of range by quadrupeds oan 
than had been thought. 
answer to a — Dr. Ransom said, 
speaking generally, he used the word ‘ Pleisto- 
cene’”’ in the sense Sir Charles Lyell did. 

The PrestDENT remarked that the bone pro- 
duced did not appear to him to be very old—it 
looked comparatively fresh—not of greater age 
than some of the wolves which had been fouad, 
which they knew had lived down to modern 
times. This lynx, therefore, might have existed 
at a recent period indeed, and have seen man. 

Mr. Wyarr said his opinion was that the jaw 
now exhibited was not of the same period as the 
bones of the Pachyderms referred to in the paper. 
and this specimen alone would scarcely be 
accepted as sufficient to establish Felis lynx as 
a British species. 

On a Curious Lode or Mineral Vein in New Rose- 
warne Mine, Gwinear, Cornwall, by C. Le Neve 
Foster, B.A., D.Sc., F.G.S. 

The lode or vein was said to be chiefly remark- 
able as being a brecciated lode containing rounded 
pebbles. After referring to cases of somewhat 
similar lodes mentioned by Werner, Carne, and 
Mr. John Rule, the author proceeded to describe 
the peculiarities of the lode. The north part is 
mainly a copper lode, the south part a tin lode. 
The tin lode or vein consists of fragments of the 
surrounding rocks, mainly a hard shale or 
‘* killas,” cemented by quartz, tinstone, chlorite, 
and other minerals. Among thefragments found 
in the lode are rounded pebbles of killas and 
elvan (quartzo-felspathic porphyry), besides 
pieces of a breccia made up of small fragments 
of killas. From these facts the author was led 
to infer six periods in the formation of the lode ; 
he supposed that the copper-bearing part was 
formed subsequently to that which contains tin. 
With regard to the pebbles, he supposed that the 
fissure or crack happened to open underneath a 
bed of gravel or shingle, and that the pebbles 
fell down. The last part of the paper contained 
an account of some of the minerals found in the 
mine, with an attempt to determine the order of 
their introduction. 


Section D.—BIoLoey. 


On the Teaching of Natural Science in Public 
Schools, By the Rev. F. W. Farrar. 

The author referred to the indifference and 
neglect till recently manifested by our public 
schools towards science, the result of which had 
been that nearly all the great discoveries had 
been made by men who had not been educated 
there. The study of the classics did not call 
forth the powers of observation, and many im- 

rtant discoveries were due simply to men walk- 
ing about with their eyes open. Publie schools 
ought to afford some opportunity of acquiring a 
knowledge of science, and it was impossible to 
conceive how much might have been added to 
the sum of human knowledge, if our soldiers, 
sailors, merchants, &e., had been able to chronicle 
what they observed ; and how many had become 
the dupes of table-turners and spirit-rappers from 
a want of the knowledge of the elements of science. 
As to the want of time, he admitted that 
English boys could not have imposed on them the 
same amount of study as German boys, and that 
it was not desirable to risk the loss of health, nor 
should a classical education be superseded. Some 
attention was now given to science in our public 
schools, but obstacles were experienced, owing to 
the want of any definite scheme, and to the dis- 
agreement of scientific men as to what branches 
of study should be pursued. There was also a great 
want of good scientific books adapted for schools, 
and he suggested that a committee of the Associa- 
tion should be appointed to draw up a practical 
scheme of scientific education. After noticing 
with commendation the plan adopted at Mar!l- 
borough, and referring to the voluntary system 
existing at Rugby, and the compulsory study of 
science at Harrow, the paper went on to recom- 
mend that these two systems should be combined, 
that the widest scope should be given for voluntary 
individual exertion, that every school should be 
provided with a scientific library, laboratory, 
machines, diagrams, and geological, botanical, and 
other collections, partly formed by the exertions 
of the boys themselves, and that there should be a 

ial teacher to conduct a class, and to whom 
the boys might refer for explanation and advice. 

Saal AMBERLEY trusted that Mr. Farrar, as 
the master of a classical school, would have great 
influence in introducing scientific instruction in 
our public schools. As to the question of time, 
he quite agreed with Mr. Farrar in thinking it 
most undesirable to increase the labour of the 
boys in any way tliat might be prejudicial to 
health. He thought that if the hours given to 


Latin verse-making could be applied to science, 
the difficulty as to time would surmounted, 
He believed that if the masters were really 
desirous of introducing scientific teaching, and if 
they acted in the same spirit as Mr. Farrar, the 
difliculties would soon disappear. 

Mr. WILKINS suggested that the Universities 
should require some knowledge of science as a 
qualification for a degree. 

On the Variation of Arterial Vessels, by Dr. G. 
D. Gibb. 

The author illustrated the subject by two 
examples. In the first, the large vessel rising 
from the heart, called the aorta, gave four 
branches, instead of the usual three, the right 
carotid and the subclavian, both rising by a 
distinct and separate trunk, there being 
necessarily an absence of the innominate artery. | 
In this curious case there was an irregularity in | 
the division of both femoral arteries and in the | 
left sciatic nerve. In the second example, the | 
aorta divided into two great branches ; the first | 
of which subdivided into the usual innominate | 
and the left carotid, which crossed the windpipe | 
to the left side. ‘The second branch divided into | 
the left carotid and descending aorta. With 
regard to the tirst example, it had occasionally 
been met with by anatomists, but the second the | 
author considered unique, the most experienced | 
observers having failed to record anything | 
similar. He considered this variation in the | 
larger blood-vessels as a deviation from the | 
standard or well-recognized ordinary type, and to | 

| 





some extent a precursor of similar conditions in 
the lower animals. Their occurrence, however, 
could not be determined during life, nor could 
any special deduction at present be drawn from 
them. In the first example, the blood-vessels of | 
the extremities had become converted into what 
might be popularly called cylinders of bone, 
examples of which were submitted to the 
section.—The paper was freely illustrated with 
diagrams. 


On the Ballast Flora of the Coasts of Durham and 
Northumberland, by John Hogg, M.A., F.R.S., 
F.L.S. 

The author in his account of the plants which 
have been imported with ballast by ships on the 
coast of Pe 9 and Northumberland, limited 
himself to the sea coast, and more especially to 
the banks of the rivers Tees, Wear, and Tyne. 
The lists of the many species were divided into 
two heads—viz.: 1, Hotics, or plants foreign to 
our island; and 2, The rarer indigenous, or 
naturalized, species of Great Britain, which were 
rarely if ever seen in the before-named dis- 
tricts. The number of plants enumerated 
amounts to near 200, which includes those dis- 
covered by other botanists, who resided near the 
localities mentioned during many years past. 
Of these, 69 species are exotics, and come within 
the First Division; whilst 124 species are re- 
ferred to the Second Division. The ballast of 
the localities specified is chiefly chalk with 
flints ; and, consequently, a great number of 
plants which grow naturally in cretaceous for- 
mations is there found. It was noticed that the 
exotics and more tender species flourish for two 
or three years, but that they perish either by the 
frost of the first hard winter, or by the cuttingeast 
winds in the spring ; and several sorts of British 
plants that were rarely if ever seen before the 
railways were made, have been conveyed with 
shingle along the lines of railway, and so have 
now become established. The ordinary common 
species of the district have not as yet suffered 
any decrease or injury from the imported plants. 
It was also aeanabed. that after the ballast had 
been deposited for a short time, annuals mostly 
sprung up, but after two or three years, they 

gave way to a variety of perennials, which suc- 
ceeded them. Mr. Hogg added to his paper 
several lists of plants which he had carefully 
prepared, 


Section D.—DEPARTMENT OF PuysIoLoey. 


On the Effects of the Pollution of Rivers, by Colonel 
Sir J. E. Alexander, 


From the time of the author’s return from 

















tention to the state of the rivers of our country ; | 
and he had been surprised to see the 
our streams proceed unchecked. When he at- 
comptes to interfere, he was told that he wanted 
to check the progress of our trades and manu- 


turers had a duty to perform to the public in 
trying to prevent the poisoning of our streams, 
and the wholesale destruction of fish. In Scot- 
land the once beautiful Severn, issuing from 








Loch Lomond, was now turbid with Turkey dye 
and sewage. Larl Selkirk told him tha the 
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the odour was not so baneful as was 
stated. Sewage should be turned 
water toward the land, and thereby, instead of 
poisoning the streams, fertilize the fields, <A 
great obstacle was, however, placed in the way 
of this object being accomplished by the sus- 
ceptibility of landed p 
and those who attemp 
were indicted for a nuisance. He referred at 
some length to the project now being carried out 
of constructing an enormous pipe to carry off the 
New Zealand, some three years ago, he had, as a | sewage of Edinburgh to the Frith 
magistrate and in other capacities, paid great at- | he considered a useless expenditure, whereby a 
large amount of valuable material in the shape 
liution of | of manure was wasted, as he believed that 
10,000/. per annum might be realized by the 
effective recovery of the refuse held in su - 
sion. One enterprising man, who had estab 
factures ; he thought, however, that manufac- | @ manure works upon the banks of the 
drain near Edinburgh, and had for some ine 
manufactured a valuable article of agri 
had, since the breaking out of the cho been 
convicted of causing a nuisance. No a 
had been made, however, and the health of 
public had never suffered. 


Avon at Linlithgow was scoured of its fish for 
the sake of one petroleum works. Of 
rivers even cattle could not drink, fish could not 
live, nor could use be made of the water at all. 
The dirty, greasy water caused by paper mills to 
flow into the rivers had the most deleterious 
effect, and refuse chemicals, such as the 
alkalis used therein, were most hurtful. At one 
mill 7,530 ewt. of rags were used in 1835, 17,335 
ewt. in 1845, and 41,228 ewt. in 1860. In 1861 
Esparto-grass was introduced, and the refuse 
was very hurtful to the fish, getting into their 
ills. The Esk river, by the latter means, had 
een polluted, and yet those who worked the 
mischief appeared to think they had a perfect 
right to do so, and had defended actions 
by the Duke of Buccleuch, Viscount Melville, 
and Sir J. W. Drummond. He remembered the 
river in 1832 when it was pure, and in 1840 the 
fish gradually got scarcer until now, when the 
state of the water was fearful, and diphtheria was 
prevalent in its course. In another river he had 
seen quantities of chloride of lime placed by the 
river side for floods to carry away. Professor 
Christian, of Edinburgh, had said that the river 
below the paper mills was full of the fibre of 
rags held in suspension, and was pervaded with 
chloride of lime and the refuse of gas works, 
Measures had been taken in some places to 
render defeterious compounds harmless before 


_ sending them into the rivers. Peat moss taken 
_ from land being cleared had also been thrown 


into the rivers, and the effect was similar to 
that of the paper fibre ; but at Dartmoora success- 


_ ful attempt had been made to utilize such refuse 


by forming it into fuel. In conclusion, he ob- 
served that a River Pollution Act was absolutely 
necessary, and he hoped the British Association 


_ would endeavour to further its object. 


Mr. Wuyatr used to be a fisherman in the 
Scottish rivers, and since the practice of allow- 
ing the sewage to flow into them few fish were 
to be caught. One day there peeped up at him 
from the water a cod’s head, a very unlikel 
river fish, and soon there came a decom 
ham and a leg of veal in a similar condition, 
Such filthy matter promoted the growth of 
those weeds which so greatly impeded navi- 
gation. 

Dr. MacapAM thought the gallant author had 
paid more attention to the pollution caused by 
the products of manufactories than the subject 
deserved. He remarked upon the injurious 
effect of sewage in the Esk, and considered that 
it should be made compulsory for manufacturers 
and towns generally to convey the sewage and 
refuse by means of a system of sewerage entirely 
out of harms way. 

Dr. Bennett said the subject had vested in it 
several important issues—the public health, 
the preservation of fish, and mage He 
denied the accuracy of the popular notion that 
bad smells were the great cause of ill-health. 
England presented a spectacle to the world in 
allowing a practice to continue by which the fish 
of her rivers were being destroyed, and yet so 
much trouble could be taken to transport salmon 
ova to Australia. The error he considered was 
due to the popular notion that it was ad- 
vantageous at any cost to get rid of sewage and 
refuse. Exuvie and excreta of animals were 
actually essential elements in the great round of 
animal and vegetable life, and guano, which was 
nothing but exuvie, was brought from afar at 
enormous cost, whilst we took our animal refuse 
and pushed it into our rivers, there to poison 
our fish. Cesspools were injurious if they per- 
colated into our wells and drinking water, Put 
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stopped. The question of our corn supply was 

ing one of great interest. The price was 
steadily increasing, and he feared it would do 
so until the expense of ovine was enormous; he 
therefore thought they should take time by the 
forelock, as the question of utilization of the 
sewage would inevitably be forced upon public 
notice. 

Mr. Bearpmor: briefly defended the action of 
the authorities of Edinburgh, stating that the 
utilization of sewage there was impracticable, 
there being no place in which works extensive 
enough could be carried on. . 


DEPARTMENT OF ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Skulls from Round Barrows in Dorsetshire, by 
Mr. C. C. Blake. 

These skulls were obtained by Dr. Hunt, the 
President of the Anthropological Society, from 
.a barrow near Blandford. Dr. Thurnam, in a 
dissertation on the two principal forms of Eng- 
lish and Gaulish skulls, gave a table containing 
the measurement of twenty-five skulls from the 
English round barrows. The longest of those 
exhibited a cephalic index of ‘74, and the 
shortest “87, the average being ‘81; and Dr. 
Thurnam therefore concluded that the typical 
character of the skulls found in round barrows 
was that which presented the brachycephalic 
type. When the skulls taken from the Bland- 
ford barrow were carefully measured, it appeared 
that the rate of breadth was much smaller than 
the average of those measured by Dr. Thurnam. 
Where Dr. Thurnam’s lowest breadth was ‘74, 
the lowest of the Blandford skulls was 66 ; and 
where his highest was ‘87, the highest of those 
from Blandford was ‘81, the average being in 
each case respectively ‘81 and ‘73. If the 
Blandford sku on in number) were added to 
Dr. Thurnam’s table of twenty-five, the average 
of the whole thirty-four would be found to be 
‘77. The distinction between an average of ‘81 
and ‘77 must strike all observers, and some 
might consider the deduction of 4 per cent. as in- 
validating many of the general conclusions arrived 
atby Dr. Thurnam. If Mr.. Blake were inclined 
to base any conclusions on his measurements, he 
might reverse Dr. Thurnam’s ‘sort of axiom,”’ 
and say ‘‘ long barrows, long skulls ; round bar- 
rows, long skulls too, and sometimes longer.” 
A description of the skulls might follow at an- 
other time, and the conclusions he would draw 
at present were as follows: Ist. That the state 
of materials at disposal precluded any general- 
ization as to the prevalence of a brachycephalic 
type of the skull in the round barrows of the 
south of England. 2nd. That a much larger 
series of skulls from the round, as well as from 
the long barrows, must be measured before any 
conclusion could be arrived at as to the cranial 
modulus. 

Dr. Honr said there had been a large number 
of round barrows opened in Dorsetshire, and a 
good many urns had been found, but Anthro- 

logy was in such a state that it had not been 

ought worth while to. take care of the skulls. 
He met with a gentleman who was in possession 
of some skulls, and prevailed upon him to part 
with them for the Anthropological Society. The 
subject of the connexion of the classes of people 
to whom they owed the round and long barrows 
found all over Europe had excited great interest. 
He thought the theory of Dr. Thnrnam, that in 
round barrows there were round skulls, and 
long skulls in long barrows, was prematurely 
advanced. 


Section E.—Grocrapny AND ETHNOLOGY. 


The Prestpent (Sir Charles Nicholson), after 
someintroductory remarks, alluded to the discovery 
of the Lake Albert Nyanza by Sir Samuel Baker, 
and described the nature of the problem which now 
remained to be solved in the geography of this 
part of Africa. This was the connexion or 
separation of the two great inland seas, the Tan- 
ganyika and the Albert Nyanza. The difference 
of level between them, 800 feet, militated against 
the supposition of their union; but a doubt 
ayes as to the correctness of the levels given in 

case of the Tanganyika, the measurement 
having been made by Burton and Speke with a 
single and very imperfect instrument. It was 
h that this point might be settled by Living- 
stone, the last news from whom informed us of 
his arrival at the mouth of the Rovuma river on 
the East Coast, whence he was about to travel by 
land into the interior. The road to the great 
southern lake, Nyassa, was reported to be open, 
and this d ed and intrepid traveller was, 
in all probability, now on his march. He also 
to. the itions of the Baron von der 
Decken and M. Du Chaillu. In Asia several 
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connexion with the great trigonometrical survey | 


of India now in course of execution. To Capt. 
Montgomerie, who had been charged with the 
survey of Cashmere and the North-Western 
Himalayas, we were indebted for one of these 
Central Asian explorations ; the other was under- 
taken by Mr. W. H. Johnson, a civil assistant in 
the survey. This gentleman, having carried the 
survey to the summit of the Karakorum Pass, the 
extreme Jimit of the territory under British influ- 
ence, had been there invited by the chief of 
Khotan, in Chinese Tartary, to visit his 
dominions. Mr. Johnson had boldly undertaken 
the journey over the as yet unknown plateau 
stretching between the Himalayan and Kuen Lun 
ranges, and reached IIchi, the capital of Khotan. 
The plateau was surveyed, and the position of 
Ilchi accurately determined. The vast plains 
of Central and Western Asia still presented, 
however, innumerable features deserving of 
minute investigation. Amongst these was 
the problem of the alleged ancient course of 
the Oxus into the Caspian Sea, instead of the 
Aral, as at present. In South-Kastern Asia, a 
young man, Mr. J. Thomson, had recently returned 
from a successful enterprise in Cambodia. Mr. 
Thomson had been excited by the account which 
the late Mr. Mouhot had given of the splendour 
of the ruins of ancient temples buried in the 
tropical forests of that country, and alone and un- 
aided had visited them, and brought away photo- 
graphs and plans of these structures. The useful 
abours of the Palestine Exploration Fund were 
next noticed, and afterwards the minute and accu- 
rate surveys made by Mr. W. Chandless on the 
river Purus, in South America, and also the 
recent expedition into the interior of Australia, 
undertaken for the purpose of discovering remains 
of the unfortunate Leichhardt expedition. This 
search, so munificently supported by several of 
the Australian governments and by Her Majesty 
the Queen, had not yet accomplished much. A 
severe drought had impeded the progress of the 
searching party, but they had succeeded in travers- 
ing the continent to the banks of the Flinders 


river, and had examined the trees on which the 


L’s were cut at a spot which was supposed to be 
the last halting-place of the lost explorers. Now 
that settlements are formed along the whole east 
coast of Australia, at short distances from each 
other, it was very desirable that exact registers 
should be established at various points, so as to 
determine whether there be any appreciable 
change in the relative levels of land and water 
along the coast, and thus throw light on an in- 
teresting question in physical geography—namely, 
the gradual subsidence of the pacific coasts of 
Australia. After noticing the great extent of un- 
known lands, especially in Africa and New 
Guinea, yet remaining to be explored, the 
President concluded by a_ review of the 
recent great strides made in the science of 
ethnology since the discovery of stone implements 
in the alluvial deposits of St. Acheul. There was 
a tendency with many ethnologists in their in- 
quiries to disparge the force of the evidence 
afforded by language as a key to the history and the 
relationship of the different sections of mankind to 
each other. Yet it was impossible to gainsay the 
absolute co-relation that exists between certain 
organic forms of speech and some of the great 
typical divisions of man. Language, in his 
opinion, constitutes one of the most permanent 
and indelible tests of race, and no system .of 
ethnology could dispense with the aid of philology. 
The early utterances of man have become stamped 
with a certain degree of immortality. The Celtic 
and the Hindoo, the early Persian, the Hellenic 
and Latin races betray the community of their 
origin in the dialectic affinities of the tongues they 
— On the bank of the Tigris and the 

uphrates the Arab employs a language which is 
the lineal descendant, with few fundamental 
changes, of that spoken by his forefathers in the 
days of the Hebrew patriarchs ; whilst in the 
Semitic names scattered along the shores of the 
Mediterranean Sea and eastern coast of Africa, 
we have unerring indications of the progress and 
settlements of early Semitic tribes. However 
ye and evanescent, under certain local con- 

itions, characteristic forms of speech may be, 
they still afford, in the history of man, the key to 
many of the vicissitudes that have marked his 
migrations, his conquests, his religion, his social 
polity, the measure of many of the attributes by 
which as an individual ora race he is distinguished 
from his fellow-men. 


On the Physical Geography and Tribes of Western 
Equatorial ‘4 frica, by MP B. Da Chaillu. 
My object in coming before you is to try to 
the best of my abilities, to give you a bird’s-eye 
we Bat 05 geography of the countries 
~ 800 


view of the 





I have explored during this last and also during 
my former journey. There can be now no question 
that Equatorial Africa, from the West Coast, 
forms a belt of impenetrable jungle as far as I 
have been to 13° 30’ E. Long. This jungle did 
not stop there, but. could be seen as far as my eyes 
could reach, and the natives had never heard 
where it ended. The breadth of this gigantic 
forest extends north and south of the equator, 
— from two or three degrees on each side, 
Now and then prairies, looking like islands, are 
found in the midst of this dark sea of everlasting 
foliage, and how grateful my eyes met them no one 
can conceive unless he has lived in such a solitude. 
At a certain distance from the coast, the moun- 
tainous region beyond rises almost parallel with 
it. This range of mountains seems to gird 
almost all the West Coast. Between these 
mountains and the sea the country I have ex- 
plored is low and marshy, and numerous rivers 
and streams are found. The low land is alluvial, 
and has no doubt been formed in the course of 
time by the washing of a deposit coming from 
the table-land. Only two rivers seem to pierce 
through these mountains. These are the 
Rembo Okanda and the other the Rembo 
Ngouyai, the one coming from a N.E. direc- 
tion, the other from the S.E. These two rivers 
unite and form the Agobia, which discharges 
itself into the sea, forming the delta which I 
have described in my book on se pape 
Africa,”’ and for which I had proposed the name 
of Delta of the Agobia. Lieutenant Labigot, of 
the French Navy, and M. Touchard have visited 
in a steamer the junction of the Okanda and 
Ngouyai. How far eastward this immense belt 
of woody country extends further exploration 
alone can show. In this great woody wilderness 
man is scattered and divided into a great num- 
ber of tribes. I was struck by the absence of 
those species of animals which are found in 
almost every other part of Africa, and I won- 
dered not at it, for the country was unlike 
those parts which had been explored before. 
I found neither lion, rhinoceros, zebra, giraffe, 
nor ostrich. The great number of species of 
elands, gazelles, &c., &c., found everywhere else 
were not to be seen. ‘The forest, thinly in- 
habited by man, was still more scantily in- 
habited by beast. Now and then, by the side of 
the wild man, roamed the apes, among them the 
savage gorilla, who sometimes destroyed the 

lantations of the native and sent hunger into 
his household. ‘There were no beasts of burden, 
no horse, no camel, no donkey, no cattle ; man, 
or rather woman, was the beast of burden, and 
I myself never travelled with a load less than 
thirty pounds. Often miles were travelled 
over without hearing the sound of a 
bird, the chatter of a monkey, or the footsteps 
of a gazelle. The humming of insects, the 
falling of a leaf, or the gentle murmur of 
some hidden stream, came only upon our ears to 
break the deadness of this evening silence, and 
disturb the stillness of this, the grandest solitude 
man can ever behold—solitude which often 
chilled me, but which was well adapted for the 
study of nature. I felt that that field belonged 
to me: no one had been there. I rejoiced, but 
then I felt the responsibility of the work which 
it had fallen to my lot to accept. I felt the 
difficulties the more as I was alone, no one 
having been willing to come with me. I was the 
pioneer, and I felt that on me, perhaps, depended 
whether or no others should follow in my wake 
hereafter. I can assure you that my whole soul 
was engaged in the work 1 had undertaken, and 
the days passed pleasantly when illness did not 
lay me prostrate. The study of the great book 
of nature made me forget the hardships I had 
just passed through. I had plenty to do ; there 
was the study of man in his primitive condition, 
with the records of his habits, customs, and 
manners, the tracing of his origin from place to 
place by his language, the study of natural his- 
tory, and astronomical and meteorological obser- 
vations to make ; and added to these the dis- 
coveries of new lands, which would bring con- 
tinually fresh objects before me. Happily, I could 
travel under the leafy canopy of the forest, 
sheltered from the powerful rays of an equatorial 
sun, and sometimes under it. . Though now 
travelling near the Equator, it does not follow 
that the heat of the atmosphere was greater 
than in some other countries, the great mois- 
ture of the country being the cause of it. The 
highest temperature I have observed in the in- 
terim was 98° Fahrenheit, in the coolest 
place under a verandah in a village; at 
that time I made simultaneous observations of 
the heat of the temperature in the forest, in 
which we may say the sun never penetrates to 
the} ground, except that it pierces through the 
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foliage now and then. From 94° in the village 
it was at 87° in the forest. From one o'clock to 
three o’clock the heat remained about the same, 
not varying more than a degree. ‘The lowest 
temperature I have seen was 63° to 64°; for a 
few days the temperature in July never rose 
more than 72°. This was in the Arhango 
country. It does not follow, because the 
temperature is lower than in other countries 
more removed from the Equator, that conse- 
quently the rays of the sun are also less 
powerful. I have said that the moisture was 
the cause of it. Unfortunately there is not a 
general system adopted in ascertaining the power 
of the sun, so [ am afraid we could not compare. 
The highest degree found by me was 1483°. The 
thermometer was simply put on a white board. 
The thermometer in the shade was 94° Fahrenheit. 
The maximum heat of the temperature during 
the day was at three o’clock ; the greatest heat 
of the sun was at one o’clock. The heat of the 
sun was the same at ten o'clock p.m.; at five 
o'clock ».M., from 118 to 125, though at five 
o'clock the heat of the atmosphere was greater. 
At Mr. Bishop’s observatory this year the 
greatest heat of the sun was 106°; the thermo- 
meter hung three inches above the ground ; in 
the shade the thermometer was 89°. The dif- 
ference of the barometer from highest point to 
lowest during the day was often from 15° to 18° 
Fahr. I could not carry on my observations 
in the heat of the sun more than ten days 
during the month, being entirely prostrated the 
day after the observations were made. The 
hottest months were February, March, and 
April. In the latter part of May the change 
becomes sudden. The coolest months are July 
and August. The hottest months are also 
when the rains are the heaviest. The 
highest fall of rain I ever saw in twenty-four 
hours was 74 inches. I doubt very much 
that the rains average all the year round 
one inch, but I think it never rains 200 inches 
in the year. Two or three degrees change of lati- 
tude makes an enormous difference in the time 
of the rainy or dry season. Longitude also 
affects the temperature, though in a less degree. 
I think these differences of latitude and longitude 
have been rather overlooked in the study of the 
supply of water to the Nile, or of the lakes supply- 
ing it. In the interior where I reached, there 
seemed to be no very distinct dry season ; we 
had rain, not very heavy, throughout the dry 
season, it is true, but it was not accom- 
— by thunder ; the rivers were far 
ower. ‘The tornadoes come almost always 
from N.E.; the sky afterwards was beauti- 
fully clear. The last rain at Mazola was 
on the 16th of May, corresponding within a few 
days with the observation of the year, before 
the sea storm. The vibrations of the magnetic 
needle were very great for forty or fifty seconds 
when the tcrnadoes took place. While making 
astronomical observations at night, the sky, pre- 
viously clear, would become very suddenly 
covered by a coat of grey vapour, coming always 
from the 8.E., and this lasted one hour or two, 
disappeared, and then began anew. This vapour 
did not reach the earth. I never saw but twice 
during my last journey the sky without cloud ; 
this did not last more than one hour, then all 
around the horizon was very hazy. The more I 
went into the interior the more cloudy became 
the sky in the day, and I had to spend night 
after night before being able to make astronomical 
observations. Heavy rain and tornadoes were 
generally more abundant three or four days 
before full moon, and also two or three days 
before new moon sometimes, and often the day 
of the new moon. In the dry season the wind 
blows very hard every month at the new and 
full moon, and lasts for three or four days. Being 
under the Equator, I took special pains in ob- 
serving the Zodiacal light, and often its bright- 
ness was so great that it merged in the Milky 
Way, and could not be distinguished from it. 


I have wandered somewhat out of the sphere 
of our section. 

The form of bpm agp presented 
great similarities with each other. I was 
struck with the mildness of their chiefs, 
who are more like fathers to them. No 
king or subject has a right to kill another ; 
killing by accident is not understood ; a tooth 
for a tocth is their law. Questioning the 
natives about the past, I found that the past 
was to them a dark sea. They had no record 
of it ; they knew nothing about it, and did not 
care. One or two of their legénds or fables 
implies sweat have 7 t an . Then 
I thought of language. ave carefully noted 
wette ct many tribes, a even words of 
the remarkable tribe of hairy dwarfs{which I 


discovered. I chose names such as sun, moon, 
stars, clouds, rain, wood, fire, &c. I have care- 
fully noted down their fables and myths. A 
little knowledge of some of their | age was 
of great use to me, among which a knowledge 
of the Ashira. My fo stay in that country 
during the plague that desolated it was of great 
use, in one sense, to me ; after a close study of their 
languages, which seemed at first very different, I 
found they presented a great similarity. Their 
languages, seemed to be derived from two different 
sources, or they seemed to have borrowed names 
from two different people. Some of the languages 
have the letter R very abundant ; in others it is 
unknown. The language of the Commi, the coast 
tribe, is no help to understand the Baskali; the 
Baskali and a tribe of the interior Commi can- 
not make one understand the Ashira ; and the 
three together may not help you to understand 
the Ishogos ; but then each language possesses 
many words belonging to the other. Their 
fables, which are handed down from generation 
to generation, from old to young, are alike in all 
the tribes ; their superstitions and customs are 
similar ; the belief in witchcraft being very pre- 
valent, is the cause of untold slaughter. Canni- 
balism is unknown south of the Equator. Poly- 
gainy and slavery are common to all the tribes ; 
the slaves are treated like members of the 
family. I have tried in vain to find ruins or 
remains of buildings, to show that the 
negro was formerly more elevated than he is 
now. When other travellers have not been more 
successful, we must conclude that the negroes are 
in the same state as they were in ages that are 
past. The question naturaily occurs to every 
one, how such a curious state of political disinte- 
gration as the one I have described to you has 
happened. We must come to the conclusion 
that Africa has not escaped many political con- 
vulsions, followed by great wars val migrations. 
I should recommend all travellers to note down 
words, so that we may see the truths which the 
language will show between the western and 
eastern tribes that I have thus far found here. 
There are a few words from. the east that are 
similar, or pretty nearly similar, with regard to 
all the tribes. I have ventured to think I shall 
be able in the forthcoming work I intend to 
publish to show their common origin. The 
population of Africa has never been so dense as 
to fill up that immense tract of country. 
Tribes migrated, were scattered in every 
direction, and were lost to each other ; 
others followed, and came between without 
at first knowing it, until gradually the 
country became more peopled : they came more 
in contact with each other towards the rivers. 
Avery striking fact is the different state of society 
between the east and the west bay. From 
the accounts of such great travellers as Burton, 
Livingstone, Grant, Speke, and Sir Samuel Baker, 
whose most interesting book many of us have 
read, we learn that the chiefs are cruel, having 
the right to put to death their subjects at their 
will ; villages are continually sacked by the 
stranger, and the people carried into slavery ; if 
there is no slavery, the people commit raids, burn 
villages, massacre the inhabitants, and then 
= er their cattle. Polygamy and slavery 
orm essentially part of the system of life of the 
African. The more wives a man the 
greater his standing. Polygamy, then, with its 
evils, has some beneficial effects. Aman tries to 
get as many wives as he is able to pay for 
among the tribes and clans that surround him, 
and this brings a friendly feeling of clans and 
tribes ; but then I must say that women are the 
cause of many of their palavers. From all 
accounts, we must conclude that slavery has 
existed among them from the remotest antiquity, 
and that it existed long before the slave-trade. 
In the west they treat their slaves like members 
of the family. The children of slaves born in 
the country are not sold, neither are the slaves 
inherited ; no one would sell them. Some 
of the tribes are unlike, especially those 
north of the Equator, among which are the 
Ton, Bakailai, and Shekiani; but their wars 
consist in killing le in ambush. The Tons 
have come from the N.E. I found no cannibals 
in my last journey, which was south of the 
Equator. hose tribes south of the Equator 
have come from the east and south-east. But 
it seems to me that the kingdom of Eastern 
Africa is coming fast to the same state of dis- 
integration. There brother fights against brother, 
a country gets divided, and then is subdivided, 
and I think it will go on until they will reach 


the same state of disintegration as in the west. 
d have been struck with the steady decrease of 
the population. And here, Mr. President, I raise 
my voice in defence of the white man; he is 
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accused of being the cause of it ; wherever he 
settles, the aborigines are said to disappear. 

admit such is the case, but I aver that the de- 
crease of the population had already taken placo 
before the white man came, and the white man 
in coming notices it, but cannot stop it. Popu- 
lous vi and tribes which I saw for the second 
time, and who have not seen the white man or 
his fire - water, have decreased ; and this decrease 
had taken place before the fiery plague I wit- 
nessed had desolated the land, ere the 
slave trade exists, the population must certainly 
decrease jn a greater ratio. Accounts of different 
travellers who have been in a country a second 
time notice a decrease. There are many causes 
that account for it. Time will not allow me to 
describe them -here. 1 may be laughed at 


for saying that the African will in timo 
disappear from his continent, like the 
native Briton from this island, the wild 


Indian from America, the Australian from his 
country, the Polynesian from his many islands ; 
and instead of mourning I rejoice that, by an all- 
wise Providence, the most intellectual race takes 
the place of the inferior one. In conclusion, let 
me say, let us never despair ; little by little, and 
by dint of t exertions, that large unknown 
space of Africa becomes smaller ; the distance 
now between my furthest explorations and the 
lake discovered by Sir Samuel Baker being 
about 1,000 miles. In my former work I ex- 
pressed the belief that an important mountain- 
ous country divided Africa near along the line of 
the Equator ; my late further explorations have 
strengthened me in that belief. The further L 
went into the interior the higher the land rose, 
until it reached 2,570 feet above the level of the 
sea. The altitude of the Ungow country, ex- 
plored by Speke, Grant, and Baker, is between 
2.000 and 4,000 feet above the sea level, and 
when Baker looked across the expanse of the 
Albert Nyanza towards the west he saw higher 
land extending in that direction. I, looking 
towards the east, saw but a continuation 0 

mountains, The probability is that a country of 
considerable elevation, varied, and, perchance, 
richly wooded, extends from the western land I 
have explored to the country of Sir 8S. Baker. | 
have already told you how humid the climate is, 
and you are well aware how short is the course 
of the rivers that find their way to the sea. 
Thequantity of rain falling at and nearthe Equator 
is immense, and there are probabilities of great 
rivers and t lakes receiving these waters 
still to be discovered. After reading Captain 
Speke’s book while in Africa, 1 wrote to Sir 
Roderick Murchison, saying, if I remember 
correctly, God forbid that | should try in the least 
to detract from the great discoveries of 8 ke ; 
but, judging from the enormous amount of rain 
falling under the Equator, other rivers or lakes 
lying to the west will be found. I may repeat 
this opinion, and I believe that more rivers and 
lakes will be found westward from the great 
Albert Nyanza Lake. It was my hope to have 
traversed the whole breadth of that mysterious 
land ; and all was going on well and pleasantly, 
with every prospect of success, when an 
unfortunate accident put an end to my none: 
Having only four men and three boys, we to 
retrace our steps, and I can assure you that if I 
had had twenty-five, I should not have done so, 

Sir Ropgerick Murcuison bore testimony to 
the veracity of M. Du Chaillu, who, he said, was 
a most resolute, magnanimous, and energetic 
man, and who had been prevented"from ecarryi 
out his intentions by an unfortunate accident of 
the firing of a gun. 

Mr. R. J. Hinp said he would as soon rely on 

the observations of M. Du Chaillu as upon those 
of the best astronomer of Europe. 
Dr. Mury, who had been in the country of 
the Gaboon, and elsewhere in Western Africa, 
said that although naturalists had reasonably 
questioned some of the extraordinary statements 
made by M. Du Chaillu when he first came for- 
ward, yet he could corroborate much that M, 
Du Chaillu had stated. 


Section F.—Economic Science AND STATISTICS. 


Inventors and Inventions, by Mr. Bell Galloway. 
Posterity it has been generally said will do 
inventors justice. The exact meaning of that 
w° will — found difficult to comprehend. 
vers of science, generally speaking, speciall 
amongst practical working men, hope to live oe 
the fruit of their labours, and in all property the 
skill or work of the brain stands first in its origin 
or value. 
The age we live in, nevertheless, abounds with 


anomalies, and y one of the — 
grossest, most injurious, and disgraeeful is 





men, generally speaking, who are endowed with 
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inventive genius are permitted for years to 

= through varied circumstances, and 
to the termination of their earth] 

lives, before their lives or works are pois tee 6 

The question I submit is one of great import- 

ance. One of much greater national and 

general commercial importance than may at first 


Tn every age where genius has been left for 


- many years to struggle unacknowledged or un- 


a so, .correspondently, has that town 
or locality been deprived of much commercial 
gain. And here, in this ancient town ef Not- 
tingham, converging centre of much commercial 
manufacture, birthplace of as great an inventor 
as ever lived, I would say in this our age—I 
mean Samuel, the late Samuel Hall, the father, 
so-called, of steam surface. condensation and 
many other valuable invention—here would 
I, with your aid, the aid of the British Associa- 
tion for the Promotion of Science, seek to pro- 
mote science by, if it be possible (and it is 
possible), to produce such a change or better state 
of thi so that inventors may at least live by 
their talents, and see in their lifetime that their 
inventions are appreciated. 

The question, I know, is wide, and will admit 
of much difference of opinion ; yet, permit me to 
say upon investigation it will be found easy of 
solution, and the remedy simple and practical. 
First, as to commercial loss, that in value, I 

cannot be correctly estimated. 

James Watt, the father, so-called, of steam 
—— struggled for nearly nine years, mending 

making surgical instruments in a small shop 

in Glasgow, before he was a ape or as a 
ractical man known. e late George 
henson, my good old master, whom I 

ed for when a boy at canny Newcastle, 
took out several patents, struggled on for many 
years, had his house burnt down, lost his all ; 
and as he said to his wife Fanny ‘‘ I say, lass, I 
cannot afford to pay the coach to Darlington, so 
I mun just take shankie naggie (that was a stick 
in his hand), and [ll get there somehow.” 
Well, he got there, and met with good, Christian, 
sympathetic Geo Pease, and we see the 
vomalts ; and who, I ask, can fully estimate it ? 
Take others—as many as you please. Get 
Smiles’s works, and read them with attention. 


His Industrial Biographies—his Lives of the 
os. study the mottoes” in the books, 
you will find that in every age the best, the 
‘most valuable men,” have been neglected. 
But let me come nearer still. Take the practical 
life of Mr. Henry Bessemer, whose invention 
has now reduced ‘‘ steel” in price from fifty to 
thirteen per ton, and so saved, and will 
save, ions of pounds sterling, whose genius 
has enriched many a family, given work to 
thousands of men, honoured Great Britain, and 
extended commerce, and here you have a _ livin 
man, who struggled many rane He himse 
may tell you how, but the Patent Office proves 
his perseverance in one thing and another, and 
like George Stephenson, until he at last 
friends, did not succeed, and so propor- 
and what more 


e remedies. And, first, I suggest 
that the balance of the money which honestly 
ee” inventive class, approximating 
now one hundred thousand pounds 
above the expenses of the Patent Offices and 
connected therewith, should be 

as the foundation of a fund to develop 
practical inventions. Let the British Association 
contribute to, and manage the arrangements of, 
that fund, by and through practical means, which 
pen be devised and adopted, and let the results of 








approved invéntions be 
eted, and let inventions 
paid or rewarded in accordance 

withthe ralueaf teeir plans ; and then I will make 
bold here to predict that England’s wealth and 
8 ; "s greatness and power, 

be much in and many of the anomalies 
in the sciences will vanish, mankind, be re 


pe eee trade and commerce tly extend 
the time will come when mankind 
may ice together. In conelusion, I 
take leave to assert that the development of the 
arts and sciences is the cause of the production 
of all wealth and greatness, and that nations do 
i nately anomeens in power just 
foster, encourage ius, 
that the Government of 


i 








whom I have referred, who spend their lives and 
property in the —— of plans which confer 
such commercial advantages. Thanking you for 
the indulgent hearing you have given me, and 
inviting your opinions, I resume my seat. 

Mr. Sruspins disputed the right of the in- 
ventor to insist upon society finding a dry nurse 
for him, and asserted that the man whose busi- 
ness capacity applied a patent was entitled to 
proportionate remuneration. He would be glad 
to see patents done away with. 

Mr. WAKEFIELD spoke of the want of con- 
tinuity in inventors as being often the cause 
why they did not reap advantage from their 
inventions. 

Mr. F. Hix. pointed out that his brother 
could not have taken out a patent for the penny 
postage, and yet it would not be denied that he 
should derive no benefit from the working out of 
such an idea. 

Mr. CorNELIUS VARLEY advocated the right 
of inventors to the protection of patents. 

Mr. Senror held that economical principles 
ought to be adopted by inventors, who might 
easily find persons to aid them in utilizing valu- 
able inventions, whilst there ought to be some 
means of rewarding those whose ideas were of 
public value, and could not be made personally 
profitable. 

Mr. MARTIN doubted that the Fee Fund ought 
to be drawn upon and whether the fees ought 
not rather to be reduced, if they were too light. 
Inventors might subscribe to a special fund 
which might be distributed by a jury. 

Mr. J. P. Heywoop pointed out the payment 
of salaries of £5,000 to the Solicitor-General 
and the Attorney-General were difficulties in 
the way of touching the fund. 

Professor Hennessy said Mr. Heywood had 
stated a striking anomaly, that gentlemen in 
professions in which high and remunerative 
positions were yen to them, received large 
salaries from the Patent Fee Fund, whilst there 
was no fund from which to reward those to 
whom no such careers were open in this, as in 
other countries. 

Mr. GALLOWAY, in reply to the argument 
that inventors could get aid, asked how it was 
that such men as Watt, and Stephenson, and 
Bessemer, had to wait so long for friends and 
recognition? Smiles’s Biographies of Inventors 

roves that at all times inventors had strug- 
gled with difficulties. 


THE DRAMA. 


TRUE TO THE CORE. 


+ produce a drama which shall be at once 
national and nautical, and shall be a good 
acti iece as well, deserves to bring the author 
more t 100/7. Mr. Slous has fulfilled the 
conditions of the Cooke Prize, and the enter- 
rising managers of the Surrey have done their 
best to support him. The appointments of 
‘‘ True to the Core,” and the mise en scéne, are 
the best things in it. The plot is by no means 
deficient ; but we cannot say much for the 
dialogue. Martin Truegold (Mr. Creswick) is 
True to the Core. He is married to Mabel (Miss 
Kate Saville) the very day the Spanish Armada 
comes in sight of the coast of Devonshire. 
Martin combines the three characters of a 
Devonshire pilot, host of the Pelican, and keeper 
of the beacon of Plymouth Hoe. In his latter 
capacity he is about to light up the signal which 
warns England of its danger, when a cup of his 
own wine, drugged, is handed to him by a Jesuit 
in disguise, who hopes thereby to effect two 
bjects: one to prevent the beacon being 
lighted ; the other to carry off Martin to the 
ship of the Spanish Admiral, and provide King 
Philip with an experienced pilot. The first 
expectation is defeated at once. Marah (Miss 
G. Pauncefort), a gipsy girl madly in love 
with Martin, fires the beacon for him, and 
laughs at the Jesuit Dangerficld (Mr. H. 
Marston), whilst Martin is carried off to the 
ship of Don Diego de Valdes (Mr. E. F. Edgar). 
There we find him at the beginning of the 
second act threatened with torture and death, 
unless he consents to steer the vessel into 
Plymouth Hoe. - He feigns submission, and 
directs it right on to the Eddystone Rock. The 
great ship ) aa up bodily in our presence ; 
and out of its 800 occupants but few are found 
as the curtain rises again, clinging to the rock 
which is every moment likely to be covered 
several fathoms by the rising tide. Amongst 
them are Martin and his wife. Instinctively 








they cling ther somewhat apart from the 
Spaniards. English ship heaves in sight, 
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but seeing none but enemies, for Martin and 
his wife lie almost below the water-line, stands 
off. The Jesuit | ie gg their safety lies in the 
appearance of Martin, and persuades him to 
swim from the rock and gain the protection of 
his countrymen. But first he is made to take an 
oath that he will never reveal the mode by 
which he was entrapped to be the comrade of 
the Spaniard. The scene of the shipwrecked 
men lying in mid-ocean on the rocks, the tide 
gaining on them, their consultations, their 
daggers held to Martin’s breast, and his reluc- 
tance to enter into any compact with his 
country’s enemies, forms the most effective 
scene in the whole piece. Mr. W. Mather 
was called to receive the congratulations of 
the spectators, which he well deserved. The bad 
society in which Martin was found, and his in- 
ability to explain how he got there, end in his 
being condemned to death as a traitor. Fortu- 
nately Wallet (Mr. Shepherd), a pedlar, is in 
possession of aring. This token is intelligible 
enough to Queen Elizabeth (Mrs. Morton 
Brooks), whose appearance in the fourth 
act not only saves Martin from his doom, 
but whose sword confers knighthood upon 
him. A landed estate and a collar of jewels 
complete his endowment as_ the ~ curtain 
falls. There is no lack here of stirring incident, 
but the interest is not concentrated. It is 
national, not personal. The enemies of Martin 
do not hate him, but England. His resolve to 
steer the Spanish Admiral on the Eddystone is 
too unprepared. As a spectacle, however, 
the sudden change from the luxury of the 
deck of the Santa Fé to its visible breaking into 
pieces is very effective, and will bear to be seen 
several times. A few telling sentences thrown 
in here and there would greatly help to redeem 
the undeniable flatness of the dialogue. The 
audience who congregate at the Surrey are 
evidently quite prepared to welcome any sally of 
patriotism or wit. Bye-play there is none ; and 
Martix is in greater danger from his fidelity to 
a promise extorted under pain of instant death, 
and given to a Jesuit, than from his refusal to 
betray his country. It is not, however, on 
subtleties like these that the success of the 
piece depends. The large stage is turned to 
good account ; and, as a spectacle, we must en- 
dorse the verdict of our contemporaries, and 
say that ‘‘True to the Core” is deserving of the 
highest praise. 








Miusceccanea. 





Mr. Hant, a native of America, but long 
resident at Florence, has lately completed a re- 
markable group, called the ‘Triumph of Woman,” 
the aim of which is expressed by the action of a 
beautiful woman, who robs Cupid of his last 
arrow. 


Mr. Coney, an English sculptor, also resid- 
ing at Florence, has just completed an American 
subject for a wealthy American connoisseur. It 
is called the *‘ Return of Peace,” and thie group is 
composed of three figures—two female ones repre- 
senting America and Peace, at whose feet there 
lies dead a form of the human-fiend stamp, con- 
veying the idea of Rebellion crushed. 


GRANVILLE PERKINS, an American artist, is 
now at work upon a large picture of Central 
American scenery—a composition of ancient 
architecture and tropical vegetation—for the 
coming Exposition at Paris. 

Tur September number of the Atlantic Monthly 
contains a third sonnet by Professor Longfellow, 
‘*On Translating the Divina Commedia ” :— 


-I lift mine eyes, and all the windows blaze 
With forms of Saints and holy men who died, 
Here martyred and hereafter glorified ; 
And the great Rose upon its leaves displays 
Christ's Triumph, and the angelic roundelays, 
With splendour upon splendour multiplied ; 
And Beatrice, again at Dante’s side, 
No more rebukes but smiles her words ef praise. 
And then the organ sounds, and unseen choirs 
Sing the old Latin hymns of peace and love 
And Benedictions of the Holy Ghost ; 
And the Melodious bells among the spires 
O’er all the house-tops and through heaven above 
Proclaim the eleyation of the Host! 


Tue new edition of ‘‘ Line upon Line,” just 
published by Hatchard and Co., is a very 
pattern of a child’s Scripture History, and with- 
out having the appearance of a task-book, which, 
whether sacred or secular, most children are 
averse to read, gives to a young mind a very fair 
knowledge of the Bible. It is in with 
woodcuts, and here and there are verses illus- 
trative of some prominent incident. In a 












preliminary chapter, and at the end, we havea 
series of plain questions that any child that has 
id am average amount of attention to what he 
read ought readily to answer. We look for 
the second part, which will complete a work 
most suitable for the young. 


Ws are glad to learn from the Vimes that the 
establishment of Monte Cassino is to be spared, 
and will be maintained in its present state as a 
national monument. The archives, library, and 
monuments of the abbey remain intact, and the 
Abbet Tosti will be keeper. The Florentine 
Cenvent of San Marco, famous for the frescoes 
of Fra Angelico, Fra Bartolomeo (not Bartomeo, 
as the Times and the Pall Mali Gazette have 
it), and its association with the Dominican, 
Savonarola, is also spared. 


Tue Royal Exhibitions to the Royal School 
of Mines, Jermyn Street, and the Government 
School of Science, Dublin, consisting of 50/. a- 
year for three years and free admission to the 
respective Schools, which are awarded by the 
Science and Art Department after the May 
Seience Examinations, have this year been 
awarded as follows : Those to the Royal School 
of Mines to German Green, aged 14, Monitor at 
the Lower Islington Public School, and Frederick 
J. M. Page, aged 17, son of a carriage-builder, 
London ; those to the Government School of 
Science have been gained by Charles G. Stewart, 
aged 16, Chemist, Camden Town, London; John 

‘Allan, aged 22, Chemist’s Assistant, Dublin ; 
and Stewart Williamson, jun., student of the 
Royal College of Chemistry, London. 

MEssRs. enn ee just a ay — 
sixpenny song-books, called respectively, ‘‘ The 
Family Son Book,” ** The Social Songster,” and 
“ Everybody's Song Book.” The selections are 
appropriate to the titles. 

Arter the meeting of the British Association 
at Birmingham, in 1865, a Local Industries Com- 
mittee was formed for the purpose of compiling 
a series of reports on the products of the Mid- 
land Hardware District. The aim was to 
describe the ‘‘date of introduction and early 
history, the obsolete articles, the curiosities and 
oddities, the new varieties, the increase since 
1849, the effects of the spread of civilization on 
the supply of raw material, the new processes, the 
machine or hand labour, the employment of 
women and children, the effects of improvements 
on cost, the home and foreign trade, the effects 
of the French Treaty and the American War, the 
other seats of manufacture, the numbers em- 
ployed, the average earnings, and the general 
condition of the workpeople,’ as relating to every 
principal trade in the town and district. These 
reports, eighty-four in number, have at length 
been collected and edited by Mr. Samuel 
Timmins, .and are issued in a handsome octavo 
volume of more than 700 pages. Not only have 
the contents been written in Birmingham, but 
the volume has been printed there by Messrs. 
Billing, Son, and Co, Mr. John Hardman 
Powell has given the design for the cover, and 
the die was cut at Messrs. Hardman and Co.’s 
works, 

Mr. Henri Brvuescu has issued the prospectus 
of a ‘* Hieroglyphical and Demotic Dictionary,” 
which is to contain ‘‘ the words and groups most 
used in the sacred and popular languages, and 
writings of the ancient Rerptionn, eir defini- 
tion in French, German, and Arabic, with notes 
on their affinity with the corresponding words 
in Coptic.” It will be published ia twelve parts, 
each consisting of 100 pages. The text will be 
lithographed, printed on writing paper, and 
‘anterieaved. he work will contain the results 
of Mr. Brugsch’s studies, and his researches 
during twenty years bestowed upon Egyptian 
philology. essrs. Williams and Norgate will 
receive the names of subscribers in this country. 

Drep on Friday, the 7th, at Cheltenham, Sep- 
timus Tennyson. He was brother of the Poet 
Laureate, and, accofdling to ‘‘ Men of the Time,” 
was himself a poet. e know he had written 
much, but with the exception of two or three 
sonnets contributed by him to the clever ‘‘re- 
vived” Literary Gazetic, which perished after 
eight or nine numbers, and two or three pieces 
in amateur publications, we are not acquainted 
with anything he has printed. He was a gentle, 
trusting, loveable man, and all who knew him 
knew his great worth, and will lament his loss. 

Tue Religious Tract Society has just issued 
two very pretty little volumes on ‘‘ t,” and 
** Our Australian Colonies.” Both are historical 


as well as descriptive. Mr. Trevor runs over 
the fortunes of Egypt from the Conquest of 
Alexander the Great down to the death of 
Mohammed Ali. Mr. Mossman has contributed 


articles on “ Australia” and ‘‘ Australasia” to 
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the ‘‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” and is quite at 

home in his subject. The plans of towns and 

wet age 4 add considerably to the value of the 
ok. 


Mr. CHARLES MACLAREN, formerly editor and 
roprietor of the Scofsman, died on Monday 
ast, at his house, Moreland Cottage, Grange. 
Mr. Maclaren had reached the advanced age of 
84, having been born in 1782. In the year 1817, 
when holding a subaltern office in the Customs, 
he established, in connexion with the late Mr. 
W. Ritchie, the Scotsman newspaper, and 
acted as its anonymous editor for four 
or five months. Circumstances rendering 
it inconvenient for him to appear as editor, 
he relinquished that post to the late Mr. 
J. R. M‘Culloch. He resumed it, however, 
after an interval of two years, and continued to 
exercise the editorial functions until compelled 
by ill-health to resign them in 1847, still, how- 
ever, writing occasionally for the paper, when 
placed under the management of Mr. A. Russel. 
He was the author of ‘‘A Treatise on the To- 
pography of Troy” (1822), of which, after 
visiting the district, he published an improved 
and illustrated edition in 1863, under the title of 
“The Plain of Troy Described.” He wrote 
also ‘‘The Geology of Fife and the Lothians” 
(1839) ; some articles in the ‘ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” and contributed many scientific 
aperstothe “‘ Edinburgh Philosophical Journal.” 
Mr. Maclaren was a member of the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, of the Geological Society 
of France, and of that of London. 


Dr. Scumirz has informed us that the notice 
we gave last week of the London College of the 
International Education Society may be open to 
some misconception. Whilst the main design of 
this school is, as we stated, to found a system of 
education suitable for the present age, yet classics 
are by no means to be neglected. Latin and 
Greek will, however, occupy different places, 
will be taught in a different way, and for a 
different end to that assigned them in our public 
and private schools ; and, from the novel. and 
rational mode of teaching, possibly boys who have 
passed through the studies of the College will 
possess a more thorough knowledge of classics 
than those leaving schools where these have been 
taught almost exclusively. If parents would 
only reflect, they would see the gross injustice of 
not enabling their children togain more instruction 
than is afforded at the public schools. Only 
this week we questioned two intelligent lads who 
are attending one of the largest and best public 
schools in London. They informed us that the 
three years they have been in the school they 
have never been taught an iota of arithmetic, 
geography, or modern history of any kind, 
Those subjects were only taken in the junior 
classes, not in the senior, and yet many of the 
boys never pass through the former classes at all. 
Such facts are well known, and yet not con- 
sidered as anything extraordinary or improper. 
London College appears to be provided with an 
efficient staff of masters, and besides Dr. Schmitz, 
the Principal, Mathematics are entrusted to Mr. 
Core, M.A. ; English and Elementary Latin to 
Mr. Millard, B.A. ; Natural Science to Mr. 
Barrett, late of the Royal Institution; French 
and Drawing to M. Barrére; German to Dr. 
Althaus ; and Music to Mr. Duggan. 


Tur Round Table provides the following :— 
THE DIFFERENCE. 
Men lose their ships, the eager things, 
To try their luck at sea, 
But none can tell, by note or count, 
How many there may be, 
One turneth east, another south— 
They never come again, 
And then we know they must have sunk, 
But neither how nor when. 


God sends his happy birds abroad— 
“They're less than ships,” say we ; 

No moment passes but he knows 
Tlow many there should be. 

One buildeth high, another Jow, 
With just a bird's light care— 

If only one, perchance, doth fall, 
God knoweth when and where. 


We have seen the pro of an ‘‘ Universal 
Tourist Company,” with a capital of 50,000/. 
The originators, with a view to make their 
excursions general and practicable during the 
Universal Exhibition of Paris of 1867, have 
devised this plan: ‘‘The Company pro to 
correspond with the Secretaries or Presidents of 
Literary and Mechanics’ Institutions, Workin 


Men’s Clubs, Trade"Unions, Heads of Firms, an 
others, so as to induce them to form themselves 





into groups and districts, and to collect among 
803 


| strong Whig. On “ 


scale of which will y 
time) payable by the subscribers in easy m- 
stalments. The Company will issue stamps, or 
receipts, of the value of one shilling 
each, for every shilling thus collected, and they 
will also issue Livrets matricules (or books of 
aoe information), the pages of which will be 
ivided into small squares, so as to include the 
printed shilling receipts. Members of a - 
tion and heads of firms, may, if they choose, 
contract for their journey or stay in towns, A 
weekly advertising paper will be given gratis to 
the Company’s own excursionists, and also to 
those provided with ‘accommodation tickets,’ 
who will obtain by this publication general in- 
formation, such as departure of trains, places 
of amusement, hotels, board and residence, and 
also the weekly doings of the Commissioners of 
the Paris Universal Exhibition.” 

America has just lost one of her few original 
poets. The Rev. John Pierpont was born in 
1785, in Connecticut. His first production was 
‘* Airs of Palestine,’’ which was written for reci- 
tation at a charity concert. Many of his poems 
still remain in MS. He was most successful in ~ 
religious poetry, an example of which is the 
dedication hymn written for the Congregational 
Church in Plymouth, upon the ground oceupi 
by the earliest Congregational Church in 
America :— 

The winds and waves were roaring ; 
The Pilgrims met for prayer ; 
And here, their God adoring, 
They stood, in open air. 
When breaking day they greeted, 
And when its close was calm, 
The leafless woods repeated 
The music of their psalm. 


Not thus, O God, to praise Thee, 
Do we, their children, throng ; 

The temple's arch we raise Thee 
Gives back our choral song. 

Yet, on the winds, that bore Thee 
Their worship and their prayers, 

May ours come up before Thee 
From hearts as true as theirs ! 


What have we, Lord, to bind us, 
To this, the Pilgrim's shore !— 

Their hill of graves behind us, 
Their watery way before. 

The wintry surge, that dashes 
Against the rocks they trod, 

Their memory, and their ashes,— 

, Be thou Their guard, O God ! 


We would not, Holy Father, 
Forsake this hallowed spot, 
Till on that shore we gather 
Where graves and griefs are not ; 
The shore wherestrue devotion 
Shall rear no pillared shrine, 
And see no other ocean 
Than that of love divine. 


Amonest the Lincolniana now circulating 
in America, the following are as good as 
any: ‘‘One was concerning John Tyler, for 
whom it was to be as an Henry 
Clay Whig, Mr. Lincoln would entertaia no great 
respect. ‘A year or two after Tyler's accession 
to the Presidency,’ said he, ‘contemplating an 
excursion in some direction, his son went to 
order a special train of cars. It so 
that the railroad superintendent was a very 
b's” making known his 
errand, that official bluntly informed him that 
his road did not run any special trains for the 
President. ‘‘ What!” said ‘‘ Bob,” ‘did 
not furnish a special train for the funeral of 
General Harrison?’ ‘‘ Yes,” said the Superin- 
tendent, stroking his whiskers; “and if you 
will only bring your father here in that shape, 
you shall have the best train on the road !”’ 


Another was told to a of tlemen, who, 
amid the tumbling vale a thee «Cont A 
eff 


anxiously asked ‘what he would do wi 

Davis ? * There was a boy in Spri P 

Mr. Lincoln, ‘who saved up his money and bought 
a ‘‘coon,” which, after the novelty wore 
became a great nuisance. He was one day lead- 
re faq benaae the streets, and had his hands 
full to keep clear of the little vixen, who had 
torn his clothes half off of him. At length he 
sat down on the curb-stone, completely f-aged 
out. A man passing was s by the lad’s 
disconsolate Yeas and asked the matter. 
‘“‘Oh,” was the reply, ‘‘this coon i 

trouble tome !” ‘* Why don’t you get rid of him, 
then ?” said the gentleman. ‘‘ Hush,” said the 
boy, “* don’t you see he is gnawing his 
I am going to let him do it, and then 
home and tell the folks that he got away from 
me j 7? ~ . 
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SAMPSON LOW & CO.’S 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 





DRANOn bal rs of the NEW ROB ROY 


“CAN 4” for o voreee trations, Dedien orway, o Eweien, ana 
City by the Captain. Price One Shilling 


A HOUSAND MILES IN THE ROB 

Y CANOE, ON THE DANUBE, MOSELLE, RHINE, 
Re ass b tte UA THAMES, MAINE, SEINE, 
ME KES OF CONSTANCE AND 
LUCER Wig By J. MacGnecaor, Trin. Coll., Cambridge, 
Barrister-at-Law. ‘With Illustrations. Small post 8vo, 


with a Map, price 5s. 
ut [New Edition, just ready. 


THE ELEMEN TS of INTERNATIONAL 


evry Wueatox, LL.D. An entirely new and 
pl Edition by R. HI. oe Esq. Royal 8vo, cloth, 30s. 


FAMILIAR WORDS: an Index Ver- 
— or Quotation Handbook. Affording an immediate 
Reference to Phrases and nguage, C tha ave Saaeee 

e. Crown 8yo n n 

Elzevir on toned Paty han bound. Second and 
Edi red with onan Index, 


¥: 


A HISTORY ofr RA VIN Gs’ BANKS ; 
th an Account of the n and Progress of the vern- 
ment Financial Measures for Post-office Banks, Annuities, 

and Life Insurance. AS Wituram Lewis, Author of * Her 
Mails.” 8vo, 16s. 
“ large employers of labour who take ariy interest in the 

— of of oat ok a nid bo eo ha particular] 

teresting. gently read an 
thoroughly digested.” 


THE VICARI ous SACRIFICE; 
Grounded D.D., autho of san a, By Honacy 
Busuwet, uthor of “ ure e Supernatural,” 
_—- Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

mapa, contribution to — cal literature, 

we regard the amount of tho which it contains 

the systematic nature of the treatise, or ne Practical effect of 
its teaching. . No siatecaneed ys the study of this book 


—_—- 
hous Bering his mind by its —— — Tie i; hith oe lined ons 


allie basis of thought and knowledge.”—GQGuardian. 


Also, by the same Author. 
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